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Smportant Factors 
in the South's Development 


Lumber, cotton, sugar, rice—these and a multitude of other 
manufactured products and natural resources, oil, gas, sul- 
phur, turpentine, rosin, coal—all have played their part in 
the South’s remarkable growth and development. But money 
was and is and will be the motive power. 

For ninety-five years, the CANAL’S banking activities have 
facilitated the expansion of many of the South’s greatest in- 





dustries; the marketing of her farm products and manufac- 
tures; the further development of her prosperous domestic 

and foreign trade. oe 

_ The CANAL BANK is in the South and of the South. Let Cgpital, Surplus | $1545 
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The Always-to-be-Remembered \»*' 





Chrysler Model Numbers 
Mean Miles Per Hour 


CHRYSLER “70” — Phaeton, $1395; 
Coach, $1395; Roadster, $1525; Sedan, 
$1545; Royal Coupe, $1695; Brougham, 
$1745; Royal Sedan, $1795; Crown 
Sedan, $1895. Disc wheels optional. 


CHRYSLER “‘58”—Touring Car, $845; Road- 
ster Special, $890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, 
$935; Sedan, $095. Disc wheels optional. Hydrau- 
lic four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80’’—Phaeton, 
$2645; Roadster ( wire wheels standard equipment, 
wood wheels optional), $2885; Coupe, four-pas- 
senger, $3105; Sedan, five-passenger, $3305; Sedan, 
seven-passenger, $3595; Sedan-limousine, $3695. 


All prices f."o. b. Detroit, subject to current 


| Federal excise tax. 


All models equipped with full balloon tires. 


Ask about Chrysler’s attractive time-payment 
plan. More than 4300 Chrysler dealers assure 
superior Chrysler service everywhere. 


All Chrysler models are protected against 
theft by the Fedco patented car numberin; 
system, pioneered by and exclusive wit 
Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and 
cannot be altered or removed without con- 
clusive evidence of tampering, 
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Climax of Student Days 


It is nearing Graduation Day—the day which 
takes rank among the most important in the 
life of your daughter or your son. 


And father and mother can exceed even the 
fondest hopes of the children by the gift of a 
Chrysler. 


No other gift can stir such a grateful tumult 
in the heart of the graduate. No other gift will 
be recalled with such happiness and satisfaction 
in those later years when time has surrounded 
even with greater enchantment and charm the 
memories of this most glorious of days. 


For what school or college girl and boy has 
not been enraptured by Chrysler’s combina- 
tion of dashing appearance and superlative 
performance? 


Fleet and agile—economical and compact— 
safe and easy to handle—of enduring worth 
and proved long life—little wonder that the 
verve and sparkle and stability of its incom- 
parable results so thoroughly satisfy the viva- 
cious demands of younger America. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHRYSLER 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


Bok-Wilson 
Sirs: 

As one who voted thrice for Woodrow 
Wilson, I beg to remonstrate. Omitting all 
question of pulchritude, Edward W. Bok 
looks no more like our martyred hero than 
Benny Leonard* looks like William Howard 
Taft. Did you ever see Bok? Have you 
any one’s word for the “striking likeness” 
{Trime, May 31, p. 17] besides his? The dis- 
tinguished immigrant-editor-publicist-pacifist 
has a fleshier face than President Wilson’s 
ever was. His type is far less intellectual, 
broader, heavier in every way; strong— 
yes—but not so magnificently ‘“horse- 
jawed ... lean templed .. . high-browed.” 
You published an excellent but disrespect- 
ful description of Woodrow Wilson, all 
but the “longish ears,” which you must 
have transplanted from a Bok photograph 
where they are indeed to be seen. President 
Wilson’s ears were rounded and thin. I 
often noticed them and was_ infuriated 
more than once by cartoons. ... And 
one more point: you need not have been so 
sarcastic about Twice Thirty as to call _it 
“one of Mr. Bok’s autobiographies.” He 
has written only twoj so far. 

FREDERICK SLEDGE 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


7 r ° ” 
“Wonderful Thing 
Sirs: . 
Permit me to thank you for the very 
decent and extraordinarily honest treat- 
ment thus far of my newspapers and my- 
self by your magazine. It is indeed a won- 
derful thing to see a magazine take such 
an impartial and straight viewpoint, allow- 
ing freedom and fairness to both sides of 
the question. 

CORNELIUS VANDERBILT JR. 


New York, N. Y. 


Could Not Sleep 


Sirs: 

In all my life I have heard of only one 
man to whom the expression “a fiend in 
human form” seemed justly applicable and 
not melodramatic. That man is the German 
motion picture director. Schultz,** whom 
you describe in TimME, May 31, p. 14. 

The man who would spring a trap under 


*Lightweight pugilist. 

+The other: THE AMERICANIZATION OF 
Epwarp Bok—Edward Bok—Scribner (1920) 
—Eb. 

**The name was Schwarz.—Eb. 


two horses, send them crunching off a 
cliff to their death, and finally have mo- 
tion pictures taken of their agony, is not 
a man—he is in truth a fiend. 

I have never written a letter to a maga- 
zine before, but I could not sleep last 
night, thinking of Schultz. I have had 
to write, and “get it out of my system.” 

ROGER J. MARLBOROUGH 

New York, N. Y. 


Again, Busch 
Sirs: 

With the puerile squeamishness of most 
Americans you seem unable to appreciate 
that, when director Schwarz of _ the 
German U. F. A. picture company, was 
presented with a script in which two 
horses were supposed to fall off a cliff 
and be killed, his artistic honesty allowed 
him no other course than to follow the 
script. 

Some of your readers sneered at me 
when I wrote you about von Richthofen— 
and you, of course, printed their sneers 
[TimE, Dec. 14, 28]. No German would 
have done that! 

We Germans—many of us at least—are 
strong enough to see the world as it is and 
to laugh at the terrors which two dead 
horses seem to hold for you. 


KARL BUSCH 





Madison, Wis. 


Loves Poe 
Sirs: 

I felt really bad, on reading on p. 38, 
Time, April 5, “Psychic Impotence,” not 
only bad but sad, and mean, too. 

Why can’t they let the unhappy man 
rest? All these psychiatrists and rowdy 
critics who endeavor to shred up Poe's 
soul, have not uttered a single word that 
would bring before one’s eye the beauty, 
the immensity of a soul in love with 
beauty—nor the melodious music that sings 
itgelf in each line of Poe’s poetry. 

Their receptiveness, their spontaneity, 
must be dull indeed if they fail to be 
ecstatic over “To Helen,” ‘“Ulalume,”’ 
“Lenore,” “Annabel Lee,” “The Bells,’ 
“The Haunted Palace,” ‘“Israfel’’ and the 
crowning glory of “The Raven,” or they 
would not glibly drop such sentences as 
“two-fifths sheer fudge.” 

They are the sort who doubt a Divine 
Providence; they can only make themselves 
heard by linking their own names with 
that of a genius. 

Please make it a part of your highly 
esteemed items to say a word in behalf of 
my beloved Poe. 

Mrs. GERTRUDE BERKMAN 

Woonsocket, R. I. 





THE WEEKLY MARCH OF SALIENT FACT 


Roy E. Larsen, Cirrcutation Mer., Time, lwe. 

Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 

Please enter my subscription for TiME for one year and 
send me a bill ($5.00). 
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Monitor v. Merrimac 
Sirs: 

Editor Victor E. Lawson of the Willmar 
(Minn.) Tribune, in his letter published 
in TIME, May 24, p. 2, reiterates the fic- 
tion that the Confederate ship Merrimac 
(Virginia) was defeated by, and ‘“‘fled’’ 
from, Ericsson’s Monitor. 

An editor should be sufficiently informed 
and honest not to perpetrate such an ar- 
rant canard in a matter of history. The 
oft repeated contention that the Monitor 
defeated the Merrimac is. refuted even 
by Federal historians themselves. Without 
vouching for the records (which I shall 
be glad to do for you or for Mr. Lawson), 
it seems sufficient to the purposes of this 
brief letter to quote Ericsson himself. He 
did not consider that the Monitor won 
the fight, and said in a letter written 
Nov.. 24, 1874: 

“Why? Because she had a _ miser- 
able executive officer, who, instead of 
jumping into the pilot house when 
Worden was wounded, ran away with 
his impregnable vessel.” 

In 1884 the Monitor's crew claimed 
bounty for the destruction of the Merri- 
mac. A congressional committee investi- 
gated the facts and rejected the claim on 
the ground “that the Merrimac, so far 
from being seriously injured, was enabled 
after the engagement to protect the ap- 
proaches to Norfolk and Richmond until 
after the evacuation of Norfolk’. (H. R. 
Reports, 1725, 48th Congress, 1st Session.) 

If Mr. Lawson’s contention is sound, 
one wonders why the Monitor did not cap- 
ture the Merrimac, and why the Monitor 
herself fied to shoal water and to the pro- 
tection of Fortress Monroe when the 
Merrimac twice came down the river and 


offered fight. 
R. M. HuGHES Jr. 
Norfolk, Va. 


. . 
’ . 
“Don’t Quibble” 
Sirs: 

In TIME, May 31, p. 15, in a review of 
The Great God Brown, you speak of ‘“‘the 
unwritten commandment that thou shalt not 
eovet thy neighbor’s brains.” 

Are you actually so devoid of all 
knowledge of Holy Scripture as to sup- 
pose that there is not written in every 
Bible, in every language, the Tenth Com- 
mandment: 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
house, thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
wife, nor his manservant, nor his maid- 
servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any- 
thing that is thy neighbour's. 

The clause “nor anything that is thy 
neighbour's” certainly includes “brains.” 

God put it in to make quibblers ashamed 
of themselves. So don’t you try to quibble 
out of this. You can’t. 

GERTRUDE E. PRINDERVILLE 

Patchogue, L. I. 


Blaustein Flayed 
Sirs: 

I wish I could get at Blaustein—the 
greedy man who wrote [TimkE, May 31] 
asking you to pfint a special New York 
edition of TimeE—the conceited one who 
asked you, ‘‘Why is not New York news a 
department by itself?” 

All I can say is I'd like to tell him! 

Don’t you editors spend a cent of the 
money we 90,000 non-New Yorkers invest 
in TIME on any such sectional scheme! 
Of course my subscription isn’t a _ legal 
“investment,” but your policy of asking 
editorially for the opinions of readers 


of the 





makes me feel that I own - 
108,000 
“moral stock” of TIME. 

My “vote” is “NO!” to Blaustein’s little 
scheme for hogging Time. Let the New 
Yorkers pay you for getting out a New 
York Time if they like Time as much as 
we non-New Yorkers do, and want to be 
so exclusive. Let ’em—if they'll pay! 

MANNY DAVIDSON 

Duluth, Minn. 


Published weekly by TimE, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 8, 1879. 





WHY A SHAFT OF LIGHT? 


It is centered force. It is focused energy. Little 


waste there. All of the beams of light from one 

point of power are turned and flooded in a single 

direction. Asa means of quickly focusing thought 

power, and directing it where it is most needed, 

the Mimeograph is in the class of that mighty 

achievement of new science, the super-searchlight. 

Its ability to produce thousands of well printed 
form-letters, bulletins, diagrams, etc., in every hour 

of the working day, enables the American executive 
and educator to center their powers, without dis- 
sipation, on objects of their intent. A private print- 
ing plant of great speed, that costs little to install 
and almost nothing to operate! A quick economizer 
of both time and money. A booklet, sent without 
obligation, by A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, is sure 
to give some new ideas on how to focus your forces. 


MIMEOGRAPH 


MIMEGGRAPH 

















transportation with 


Chasst’s 407-HH gives “rathway” 


“private car” comfort 


*Inspectors visit every Rolls-Royce chassis frequently during its entire life 
This advertisement is based upon detailed records kept at the Springfield works 


Tue summer itinerary of chassis 407-HH sounds 
like an announcement of through trains to America’s 
favorite playgrounds. “We go,” says the chauffeur, 
“from Philadelphia to Saratoga . . . Lake Placid 
... Lenox . . . over the Mohawk Trail to Greenfield 
. . . Mt. Washington . . . and so on up to Rangeley 
Lakes and Canada.” Three different summers 
this trip of 5000 miles has been made in 5 weeks. 
On these long trips gasoline yields as high as 15 
miles to the gallon. 

Once they went from New York to Saratoga 
over roads marked: “Use detour. Under repairs.” 
“No matter how rough the roads or how fast I 
drove,’ continued the chauffeur, “*my employer and 
his guests just sat back—and rode, relaxed and 
comfortable. They were as happy and as fresh 
when we reached Saratoga as when we left New 
York.” 

Not many motor-cars, save in test runs, are 
called upon to go so far, or so fast, as chassis 407-HH 
in its regular day-by-day work. Yet, for all its 
covering of ground, this Rolls-Royce is always ready 


ROLLS: 





to go. Only once in four years has the owner had 
to wait while a minor adjustment was being made— 
and then only 7 minutes. Never was the absolute 
3-year guarantee against failure of any mechanical 
part called in question. Matchless springs turn 
the roughest roads into sweeping, comfortable miles. 
The perfectly attuned engine, with its 5 vibration 
dampeners, provides the smooth, unracked, high- 
speed travel of a Pullman car. Safety and mental 
ease come with the knowledge that Rolls-Royce 
brakes can always bring the car quickly to a dead 
stop—at any speed—on any hill. 

Can you expect your motor-car to serve you 
for 20 years at least, providing transportation with- 
out limits of distance or comfort? 


Let us demonstrate the Rolls-Royce on a 100- 
mile trial trip. The trip will be arranged to suit 
your convenience, over any roads you may select: 


New Yorx SHowrooms— 


Fifth Avenue at 56th Street 


ROYCE 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


C The clock struck 6:00. The 
President stood in the Blue Room 
with Secretary Kellogg by his 
side. The doors flew open. Flanked 
on the one side by J. Butler 
Wright, second Assistant Secretary 
of State, and on the other side by 
Woolmar F. Bostrom, M. E. & P. 
from Sweden, a tall figure in a 
frock coat advanced toward the 
two little men waiting. The stoop- 
ing little man with white hair, 
turned to the little man with the 
wry face and exclaimed: “Your 
Excellency, may I present His 
Royal Highness Gustaf Adolf, 
Duke of Skane, Crown Prince of 
Sweden?” (See SWEDEN.) Ani- 
mated conversation ensued. Five 
minutes later Mrs. Coolidge in 
similar fashion received Her Royal 
Highness Princess Louise. Ani- 
mated conversation ensued. Twenty 
minutes later the royal callers re- 
tired to the Swedish Legation. They 
had hardly arrived there when 
Colonel Sherwood A. Cheney, mili- 
tary aide to the President, followed 
os to return the Crown Prince’s 
call. 

Next evening there was a state 

dinner at the White House. At the 
President’s right sat the Crown 
Princess; Mrs. Coolidge was squired 
by Gustaf Adolf. Others present 
around the board of crystal 
and gold were the Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Dawes, the entire 
Cabinet with their ladies, the 
Swedish Minister and Mrs. Bos- 
trom, Senators Borah and Swanson 
(Senior Republican and _ Senior 
Democrat of the Foreign Relations 
Committee) and their wives, Con- 
gressman and Mrs. Chindblom of 
Chicago. 
@ Sir Esme Howard dropped in 
at the Executive Offices to intro- 
duce to the President Sir Auckland 
Geddes, onetime British Ambassa- 
dor to the U. S., with the Earl of 
Stradbroke and Lord Dunwich. 


@ The President was greatly 
pleased last week to receive a let- 
ter which said: 

“The violent attacks which have 
been launched against you because 
of your endeavor to range every 
available force on the side of pro- 
hibition are, in my opinion, wide 
of the mark, and are based either 
on hostility to law enforcement, or 


on ignorance of the precedents 
which support your action.” 

It was signed by Gifford Pinchot. 
It referred to the President’s exec- 
utive order permitting state con- 
stables to be sworn in as Federal 
prohibition enforcement agents. 
(See PROHIBITION.) 

@ One afternoon President Cool- 
idge pressed a miniature gold spike 
into a peculiar contrivance; the 
two Senators and the five Repre- 
sentatives from the state of Wash- 
ingten stood by in rapt attention; 
almost instantaneously wheels _ be- 
gan to go around in a municipal 
power plant at Tacoma, Wash. 
Next day Mrs. Coolidge took up 
a trowel and smeared a great big 
stone all over with mortar—not 
just the usual lady-like dab—and 
the Y. W. C. A. then had laid 
the cornerstone of their new build- 
ing in Washington, D 

CG Questioned by reporters the 
President declared that he had no 
plans for stabilizing foreign ex- 
change, and in fact had no sug- 
gestions to offer. 

qd At Arlington Cemetery the 
President delivered a Memorial Day 
speech, trenchantly outlined a novel 
theory concerning world peace: “If 
we can make the circumstances of 
the people easy, if we can relieve 
them of the burden of heavy taxa- 
tion, we shall have contributed to 
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that contentment and peace of mind 
which will go far to render them im- 
mune from any envious inclination 
toward other countries.” Further, 
he sagely encouraged Europe 
toward disarmament. 

@ News emanated from the region 
of Ogdensburg, N. Y., that pro- 
hibition agents ‘had been given 
strict orders to dispose of all boot- 
leggers and rum-runners before the 
President goes to his summer 
camp on Lake Osgood. 


q@ At the dedication in Washing- 
ton of a memorial to John Ericsson, 
inventor of the screw propeller 
and designer of the Monitor, the 
President said: 


“His Royal Highness, Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolf, and Her 
Royal Highness, Crown Princess 
Louise, have most graciously come 
from Sweden to be present on this 
occasion to join with us in pay- 
ing tribute to a atriot who 
belongs to two countries. It is sig- 
nificant that, as Ericsson when 
he was a young soldier had the 
friendship and favor of the Crown 
Prince of that day, so his mem- 
ory has the marked honor of the 
Crown Prince of to-day.” 

Among other famed Swedes 
whom the President mentioned 
were John Morton, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, Betsy 
Ross (claimed as Swedish), Gen- 
eral Stolbrand, Admiral Dahlgren, 
Further he said: 

“T shall name but one of the 
public officials of the Swedish race 
who have served our country so 
faithfully as representative of the 
great legion whose names spring 
to our thoughts, a learned law- 
yer, blessed with great ability, 
possessed of high character, a sea- 
soned parliamentarian with a rec- 
ord of prominent leadership in the 
legislature of his own State and 
in the Congress of the United 
States, a man endowed with the 
old Norse spirit, a true Ameri- 
can, the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin, Irvine L. Lenroot.” 
(Senator Lenroot is engaged in 
mortal combat with the LaFol- 
lette forces for renomination.) 


@ The President came out on the 
White House lawn where 5,750 
Baptists were waiting to have their 
picture taken around him. It was 
the largest crowd ever so photo- 
graphed on the White House 
grounds. (See RELIGION.) 
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THE CABINET. 


Pax Americana 


Five fortresses taken by storm; 
the defenders captured, fleeing or 
slain at their posts; the victors, 
such of them as still could fight, 
harrying’ the retreating army 
through the wilderness—such was 
the report received by the War 
Department from its proconsul, Gen- 
eral Wood, at Manila. ; 

It was the old story of primi- 
tive disagreements. The Moros of 
the south—tall, fearless, ignorant, 
stanch in their faith that there is 
but one God, Allah, and that Mo- 
hammed is his prophet—despise 
the little “paternoster-saying na- 
tives [of the northern islands] who 
genuflect to this saint’s fingernail 
and that saint’s shinbone.” As 
it happens, although the Moros 
generally get along amicably with 
General Wood and the whites, they 
are forever getting into trouble 
with the constabulary and lesser 
officials, who are nearly all Chris- 
tian natives. The big Moslems and 
the little Christians are always 
stepping each on the other’s toes, 
then sticking a knife each in the 
other’s ribs. Periodically the con- 
stabulary has to be sent to mop up. 

A mopping up took place a year 
ago, another minor one last winter. 
Last week 200 of the constabulary 
under two white officers undertook 
the destruction of the Moro strong- 
holds in the hills of Mindanao. 
There were three days of continu- 
ous fighting and five forts fell. 
Of the Moros 50 were killed; of the 
constabulary five: were killed and 
17 wounded. 


And Everything 


In due form a marriage license 
was issued to David Kirkpatrick 
Este Bruce, 28, and Ailsa Mellon, 
24. Three days later the marriage 
was celebrated in Bethlehem chapel, 
the completed .part of the Cathe- 
dral of Saint Peter and Saint Paul 
in Washington. Only about 200 
relatives, high officials and official 
families were present. Twenty 
ushers, including Paul Mellon, the 
bride’s brother, Richard K. Mellon, 
Albert C. Bruce, Richard F. Cleve- 
land (son of the late President), 
assisted by six young experts on 
precedence from the Treasury and 
State Departments, took the guests 
to their seats. The President and 
his wife had one of the front pews. 
Mrs. Coolidge wore for the first 
time a gown of ecru lace over a 
black satin slip. The Crown Prince 
and Princess of Sweden were pres- 
ent, she wearing a gown of apri- 
cot pink crepe, with a skirt of 
self-colored lace. The only dec- 
orations in the chapel were six 
golden vases of lilies on the altar 
and white ribbons outlining the 





N.E. A. 
IRVINE LUTHER LENROOT 


Blessed, possessed, endowed 
(See Page 5, Col. 3) 


aisles. 

At noon the bridal procession 
came down the aisle as Mr. Bruce 
and his brother James approached 
from the side. The 20 ushers were 
followed by four bridesmaids—all 
school friends of Ailsa Mellon’s at 
Farmington, Conn.—and Miss 
Craigie McKay, the maid of honor. 
The female attendants wore orchid 
chiffon swinging a full 18 inches 
from the ground in front and wide 
brimmed hats. The costumes were 
extremely simple, that of the maid 
of honor being distinguished by a 
slightly darker hue. Their  bou- 
quets were of larkspur, butterfky 
roses and purple orchids. 

On the arm of the slender Sec- 
retary of the Treasury came the 
bride. Her entire gown was of 
point d’Angleterre over cream 
satin, with a court train of the 
same lace. Her veil was of tulle 
with a circlet of pearls about the 
brow and held in place by a 
spray of orange blossoms_ on 
each side. She wore long sleeves, 
and her dress came within ten 
inches of the floor. Her bouquet 
was voluminous with white or- 
chids and lilies of the valley. She 
wore a string of pearls. 

A vested choir sang “The Voice 
That Breathed O’er Eden.” The 
organ played the usual selection 
from Lohengrin. Dr. Hugh Birck- 
head, the Bruce pastor from Bal- 
timore, performed the marriage 
service. Secretary Mellon then 
stepped back to the pew across 
from the President. The bridal 
couple advanced to the altar and 
Bishop Freeman of the Cathedral 
ow the wedding service, including 
“obev.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Bruce went down 


the aisle followed by their attend- 
ants, with President and Mrs. 
Coolidge next in line attended by 
their military and naval aides in 
full dress uniform. 

The next scene was at the Pan 
American Building, whither 4,000 
guests had been bidden to the re- 
ception. About half the number 
came. The rooms were bowers of 
flowers—pink hydrangeas, pink 
roses, larkspur, peonies, ferns, 
spruce. Disjecta membra of the 
Marine Band, in three sections 
of the building, played the wed- 
ding march from Tannhduser, as 
the bride and bridegroom entered 
and crossed the Aztec Garden and 
passed the reflecting pool on a 
carpet of scarlet velvet. 

In the Hall of the Americas, 
Secretary Mellon, Senator Bruce 
and Mrs. Bruce, in a demi-toilet 
of black chiffon and lace over a 
white chiffon slip faced with pa- 
goda blue, received the guests, 
President and Mrs. Coolidge first. 
The entire Cabinet, the entire Su- 
preme Court, a few Senators and 
Representatives, many diplomats, 
the royalty from Sweden, many 
friends, were in line. Mrs. Har- 
vey Arthur Lee, the bride’s mother, 
however, was not present. Mrs. 
Dawes was present, but the Vice 
President could not leave the 
Senate. 

The guests ate at small tables in 
the garden, served from a _ huge 
buffet in the Map Room laden with 
odorous food. As they departed 
each received a small box of wed- 
ding cake. 

The wedding party did not at- 
tempt to eat, but waited for 
luncheon until they returned to 
the Mellon apartment, which takes 
up a whole floor in a huge apart- 
ment building on Massachusetts 
Ave. Even this extraordinary home 
was overtaxed by the wedding, 
and the Secretary was obliged to 
rent an ordinary apartment be- 
low his own huge one in which 
to accommodate wedding guests 
and wedding presents. 

The wedding presents were not 
listed for publication, and only a 
few intimate friends were allowed 
to see them. A few, however, are 
known: the Cabinet sent. a huge 
silver tray, appropriately inscribed; 
lace, silver and handsomely bound 
books there were in profusion; Am- 
bassador Esme Howard sent a rare 
and handsome edition of Don 
Quixote. 

During the afternoon the Bruces 
departed on a brief preliminary 
honeymoon—brief because four 
days later they had to sail for 
Rome, where Mr. Bruce has a 
vice-consulship at $2,500 a year 
awaiting him. 

It was acknowledged the most 
noteworthy wedding in Washington 
since Alice Roosevelt was married 
in the White House. 
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Voice, Eyes 


Last week, in Manhattan, the 
3lst annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
was honored by an address from 
Hon. W. M. Jardine, Secretary of 
Agriculture. In an uncautious mo- 
ment, he waved the manuscript of 
his speech in the air and made 
an_ aside: 

“I see no reporters here, but if 
there were any and if I said any- 
thing extemporaneously that was 
printed in the papers and that I 
didn’t like, I’d deny* it. I’m an 
excellent speaker and my _ eyes 
are weak, so I hate to strain 
them by reading what I have to 
say.” 

He has not yet denied this quo- 
tation. 


THE CONGRESS 
Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

@ Passed without discussion or a 
record vote a bill to prohibit any 
extraordinary appeals in the trials 
of Albert B. Fall, Harry Sinclair, 
E. L. Doheny for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government. (Bill went 
to the House.) 

@ Adopted after much debate a 
resolution directing the Judiciary 
Committee to examine and report 
on the legality of the President’s 
order permitting the enrollment of 
legal officers as Federal prohibi- 
tion agents. (See PROHIBITION.) 
@ Debated a bill to provide 
refuges for migratory birds for so 
long a time that some Senators de- 
clared a filibuster (of unkown pur- 
pose) was in progress and signed 
a petition to apply cloture. 

The House— 

@ Members of the farm bloc, in- 
censed by the defeat of the Hau- 
gen farm relief bill last week, 
blocked the effective working of 
the House, and action on a rivers 
and harbors bill and on a bill 
to raise the salaries of Federal 
judges was delayed. 


PROHIBITION 
A Turmoil 


In its genesis there is no ques- 
tion that it was a comedy of 
misintention. When Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Lincoln C. 
Andrews laid it upon Mr. Mellon’s 
desk; when Mr. Mellon nodded 
his head and sent it to the Presi- 
dent; when the President looked 
down at the routine sheet before 
him and affixed his signature— 
none of them expected that the 
little sheet of paper would arouse 
attention, much less controversy. 

*Venerable newspaper men still debate as 


to whether President Roosevelt denied 
statements which he had actually made. 
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SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE JARDINE 
He would say he did not say it 


For two weeks thereafter the lit- 
tle sheet lay around somewhere 
without exciting any interest, and 
then quite casually some _ prohibi- 
tion officer handed it to the press 
for publication. This is the un- 
eventful prenatal history of the 
controversy over the President’s 
executive order (TIME, May 31) 
authorizing the appointment of 
state and other local officers as 
dollar-a-year Federal prohibition 
agents so that they could make 
arrests not only in other cities 
and counties but also in other 
states. 

There followed a few minor erup- 
tions in the press and then more 
and more vigorous -ebullitions in 
Congress. Not only did such men 
as Senator Bruce (Wet and Demo- 
cratic) of Maryland denounce the 
order as an invasion of _ state 
rights, but such men as Senator 
Goff (Dry and Republican) of 
West Virginia inveighed against 
it. Democrats such as_ Robinson 
of Arkansas, King of Utah, George 
of Georgia, turned upon the or- 
der. So did Wadsworth, Republi- 
can, of New York. 

The Senate speedily adopted a 
resolution without a record vote— 
a resolution which could not have 
passed if either a united Repub- 
lican or a united Dry group had 
stood against it. It directed the 
Judiciary Committee to examine 
the legality of the order. 

Only Senator Walsh of Montana 
(Democratic, Dry) opposed the 
resolution vigorously. 

The events which followed when 
the press went back to the White 
House for explanations showed 
that the Administration scarcely 
knew what it had done—that for 





once the President’s careful foot 
had been set down in a puddle. 

Attorney General Sargent was 
hastily ordered to turn out a legal 
opinion on the President’s order. 
Mr. Sargent told the press: 

“There does not appear to be 
any Federal law, constitutional or 
statutory, incapacitating a citizen 
from holding a Federal and State 
office at the same time.” 7 

Secretary Mellon said that the 
matter had been attended to as 
routine, without expectation that 
it would arouse controversy. 

The President told correspon- 
dents that the order had merely 
been routine, that already local 
officers were being employed as 
Federal agents in California, and 
the order was intended only to 
legalize their status. He went on 
to say that there was no _ inten- 
tion to extend the arrangement 
to other states or to employ it 
where there was local opposition. 
He said that if the use of the 
order should prove oppressive the 
order would probably be modified. 
His description of his action 
prompted some _ journalists’ to 
remark that it paralleled the pro- 
cedure of Attorney General Sar- 
gent, who when asked a question 
by the press sometimes picks up a 
report from his desk and reads 
it, then if asked another question 
answers, “I have nothing more be- 
fore me.” 

More vigorous reaction came 
from some of the Democrats in 
the House. Representative Linthi- 
cum of Maryland exclaimed: 

“We were on the verge of be- 
lieving that the President had be- 
come a follower of the Jeffersonian 
policy of state rights rather than 
that of the Hamiltonian doctrine of 
centralization, but before the echoes 
of his Williamsburg speech [TIME, 
May 24] have died away, we find 
him entering upon the most cen- 
tralized power of the national Gov- 
ernment by this executive order.” 

Not only the Wets who stood 
against the order, but also the 
opponents of the President—and 
that includes all Democrats and 
most Republicans, even those called 
Regulars—seized on the order as 
a means for making trouble. The 
questions of personal politics, of 
prohibition and of state rights 
were inextricably intertwined. 

But the Wets tried to press their 
advantage. Senator Bruce and 
Senator Edge would like a na- 
tional referendum on_ prohibition. 
(It is doubtful if any legal way 
could be found to bring about such 
a referendum.) An apparently 
unusual event occurred—Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson, the Demo- 
cratic leader, indorsed this idea. 
The current explanation of Mr. 
Robinson’s support of the proposal 
is that he regards himself as a 
presidential candidate for 1928, and 
wants to dodge the prohibition is- 
sue by a referendum or its promise 
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FARMERS 
Hanged by the Neck 


Even as Southern gentlemen 
have been time and again aroused 
to the hanging, burning and muti- 
lation of human flesh in expiation 
for the black ravishment of their 
white women, so can the peaceful 
farmers of the West be aroused 
to violence in expiation for viola- 
tion of their property rights. 

Some years ago the Government 
took upon itself an irrigation proj- 
ect in the North Platte valley. Set- 
tlers upon the project were ordered 
to pay a construction charge 
and in addition an annual water 
charge. The water charge was in- 
creased. Many of the settlers 
could not, did not pay it. The 
Government refused to furnish 
water until all charges were paid. 
Crops withered and parched on the 
drought-riven fields. 

Last week Governor Adam Mc- 
Mullen of Nebraska received from 
Frank Thomas, President of the 
Co-operative Beet Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of Scotts Bluff a telegram: 
“Feeling is running high here. 
There is danger of violence.” 

That same day at Scotts Bluff, 
two pitiable figures, one of them 
with an empty sleeve dangling at 
its side, were dragged into the 
main street. A rope was put 
around the neck of each and the 
free end was thrown over the 
cross bar of a lamp post. Strong 
arms pulled, the ropes slid over 
the bar, and the two figures hung 
inert and lifeless in mid-air. The 
crowd cheered. 

The contorted face of the one- 
armed man was seen to be made 
of flour sacking. Into the belly 
of the effigy a pin was stuck sup- 
porting a sheet of paper with the 
words: “Dr. Elwood Mead” [U. S. 
Commissioner of Reclamation]. The 
other horrible object bore the 
legend: “Dr. Hubert Work [U. S. 
Secretary of the Interior]. For 
breaking his word and depriving 
a project of water.” 

As an object lesson to all comers 
they were left hanging until, later, 
a constable cut them down. 


Dr. Work was a _ hard-working 
nerve specialist and politician in 
Colorado until 1921, when Presi- 
dent Harding named him First 
Assistant Postmaster General. 
When Will Has, his chief, retired 
in- 1922 to the quiet cloisters of 
the movie industry, Dr. Work 
stepped into the vacant Cabinet 
post, and a year later when Al- 
bert Bacon Fall left the shelter of 
the Cabinet, Dr. Work was made 
Secretary of the Interior. Recently 
Congress passed a bill lowering 
water charges on reclamation proj- 
ects. The farmers of Scotts Bluff 
declare that Dr. Work as Secre- 
tary of the Interior agreed to let 
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SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR WORK 


. over the crossbar of a 
lamp post 


the collection of back charges wait 
until the reduced scale had been 
put into effect, then changed his 
mind, 


NEGROES 
““No Color Whatever” 


In 1921, a few blocks down S 
Street, Washington, from where 
Woodrow Wilson made his resi- 
dence, John J. Buckley, Irene Hand 
Corrigan and a number of other 
property owners in that section 
made an agreement among them- 
selves. They mutually bound them- 
selves not to allow their prcperty 
to be used, occupied, purchased or 
leased by a person of Negro blood; 
nor were they to give their prop- 
erty to such a person. This en- 
gagement was to be effective for 
21 years. 

But in the following year, 1922, 
Mrs. Corrigan agreed to sell a 
house on the property to Mrs. Hel- 
en Curtis, known likewise as Mrs. 
A. L. Curtis. After the agreement 
had been made it was discovered 
that Mrs. Curtis was a ~erson of 
Negro blood. ° Then the trouble be- 
gan. Mr. John J. Buckley, one 
of the parties to the agreement, 
brought suit in equity to prevent 
the transfer of the property to Mrs. 
Curtis. For four years the case was 
fought. The National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People supported Mrs. Curtis and 
Mrs. Corrigan against Mr. Buckley, 
and other organizations joined in 
the legal struggle against this type 
of “segregation”—one of the great 
issues which those who favor the 
Negro are fighting. 

In the District of Columbia Su- 


preme Court, and in the Court of 
Appeals, Mr. Buckley won. Trans- 
fer of the property to Mrs. Curtis 
was prohibited. The lawyers of 
the Negro organizations—Moorfield 
Storey, Louis Marshall, Arthur B. 
Spingarn—fought the case in the 
Suvreme Court. Last week Justice 
Sanford read the court’s decision. 

He pointed out that the only con- 
stitutional ground which Madams 
Corrigan and Curtis had for main- 
taining that the property owners’ 
agreement was invalid, was that it 
was contrary to the Fifth, Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Amendments. 

The Fifth amendment says, “No 
person shall . be deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due 
process of law.” This, said Mr. 
Sanford, is a limitation only upon 
the powers of the general govern- 
ment. 

The Thirteenth says that there 
shall be no “slavery or involuntary 
servitude” except for convicts. This, 
said Mr. Sanford, does not in other 
matters protect the rights of Ne- 
groes. 

The Fourteenth says that no state 
shall abridge the privileges of citi- 
zens, “nor deny any person. . 
the equal protection of the laws.” 
This, said Mr. Sanford, refers to 
state action entirely and has noth- 
ing to do with individual invasion 
of individual rights. 

He concluded: 

“It is obvious that none of these 
amendments prohibited private in- 
dividuals from entering into con- 
tracts respecting the control and 
disposition of their own property, 
and there is no color whatever for 
the contention that they rendered 
the indenture void.” 

The case was dismissed for want 
of jurisdiction. Unless new legal 
grounds can be found against prop- 
erty owners making private agree- 
ments to exclude Negroes, there is 
nothing to prevent such action. 


In Arkansas 


On a moonless night last week 
a sheriff and two deputies were 
sitting in an empty warehouse in 
Wilson, Ark., smoking meditatively 
and staring at the lantern that 
yellowed the ceiling above them and 
the floor a their feet. At one side, 
in a huddle of shadow, lay a young 
man. His name was Albert Blazes. 
He had attacked a white girl; any- 
way, the girl said it was a Negro 
who attacked her, and Albert Blazes 
was a Negro. The bloodhounds had 
brought him in. Now the sheriff 
was holding him until he got what 
was coming to him; he must know 
what that was. One of the depu- 
ties bent to trim the lantern when 
a grunt from the sheriff stopped 
his hand; the three men and the 
huddled shadow listened intcntly. 
It was beginning. Darkly, softly 
borne on the dark soft air, a noise 
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of voices reached the warehouse— 
tumbled cries, deep and shrill blend- 
ed together, struck through with 
the note of an automobile horn con- 
tinuously blowing. They were in the 
lane, they were coming up the hill, 
they were at the door. Lights 
glared in the warehouse; hands 
reached for the huddled shadow; 
they hanged Albert Blazes to a 
beam. To the sheriff and his dep- 
uties all this was a familiar sight. 
Yet when at length the body 
stopped twitching and the last 
masked executioner went home to 
bed, the sheriff and his men lin- 
gered in the warehouse, talking 
about a variation which distin- 
guished this lynching from all oth- 
er lynchings of their experience. It 
was hard to believe, but a fact— 
among the hangers had been sev- 
eral women, ~ 


POLITICAL NOTES 


In Iowa 


June 7 is a great day for Iowa— 
the day of its Senatorial primary— 
the day in which it will have a 
chance to tell how it feels. Iowa 
wants to tell because Iowa feels ag- 
grieved. 

The way that Iowa will speak is 
in the choice of her Republican 


‘nominee for Senator—because Iowa 


is normally Republican. There are 
three candidates. 

The first of them is Albert Baird 
Cummins, venerable’ senex, first 
sent to the Senate in 1908 as a 
voleanic Progressive, now about as 
regular as any politician is likely 
to be in these days, a learned law- 
yer, devoted nowadays to judi- 
cious action. 

The second is Smith Wildman 
Brookhart, whom Iowa sent to the 
Senate in 1922, as a loud-speaking, 
bad - dressing, pseudo - hog - raising 
Progressive. The difference between 
the two is that Brookhart is still 
snorting—at Wall Street, at the 
Administration. He wants Iowans 
to know that he is the only pure- 
bred farmer bull snorting in poli- 
tical pastures. He snorted so loud 
in 1924 for LaFollette against Cool- 
idge that he was beaten by a nar- 
row margin for re-election. Only 
recently (Time, April 19, Con- 
GRESS) he was ousted from the 
Senate in favor of his opponent, 
Democrat Dan Steck, after a re- 
canvass of the votes two autumns 
ago. Being ousted, he promptly 
announced himself a candidate 
against Mr. Cummins this year. 

The third candidate is lawyer- 
banker Howard J. Clark of Des 
Moines, of whom more anon, 

Iowa’s chief grievance is the farm 
situation. Iowa feels that the “‘eas- 
tern viewpoint” is predominant at 
Washington, that there are favors 
for everybody except the farmer. 
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Mr. Brookhart has been stump- 
ing Iowa telling it just that, saying 
that Wall Street put him out of his 
seat, saying that Wail Street de- 
feated the Haugen farm relief ‘bill, 
saying that Wall Street put over 
the Esch-Cummins railway bill 
and the farmers are paying 
(through freight rates) the divi- 
dends on watered stock, saying that 
the farmers are enriching Wall 
Street because they have to buy 
under the protective tariff, saying 
Wall Street and the Administra- 
tion are hand in glove, and men- 
tioning incidentally that he voted 
against World Court adherence. 

So far as he can arouse the 
farmers against the railroad law, 
he scores against Mr. Cummins 
whose name is attached to it. So 
far as he scores against the Ad- 
ministration, he injures Mr. Cum- 
mins who is reckoned its supporter. 

Mr. Cummins has probably pur- 
sued the wisest course. He has 
conducted a quiet “personal” cam- 
paign, without rushing out to his 
constituents with wild alarms. His 
supporters have told Iowa that it 
must choose “Cummins or Com- 
munism.” But on the whole they 
have not done much speech-making. 
On the main issue, farm relief, the 
Senator made a speech last week 
in the Senate declaring: 

“That agriculture needs the aid 
which the Government alone can 
give is agreed upon everywhere and 
by every person. . . . There may 
be—indeed, there is—wide differ- 
ence of opinion with respect to the 
measures that ought to be em- 
ployed.” 

He went on to declare for the 
principle of the defeated Haugen 
bill—to this extent aligning him- 
self against the Administration. He 
said that the proposed board to buy 
up farm surpluses in this country 
and sell them abroad to prevent 
domestic low prices was no larger 
interference in: the business of agri- 
culture than the functions of the 
Federal Reserve Board are in com- 
merce and industry or of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 
transportation. He declared that 
in the long run the scheme would 
not cost the Treasury a dollar. That 
stand should be of material aid to 
him in Iowa. 

The developments of the cam- 
paign have been peculiar. The bit- 
terness between the partisans of 
Cummins and of Brookhart has 
grown steadily, yet there have been 
few visible signs that either of 
them is arousing Jowa. 

The third candidate, Howard J. 
Clark, is of course fully in favor 
of farm relief. His supporters 
argue for him that he is the one 
possible compromise nominee—that 
if Cummins or Brookhart were 
nominated, the embittered support- 
ers of the other would turn to the 
Democratic nominee, with the pos- 
sibility that the Republican state of 


Iowa would elect a second Demo- 
cratic Senator. But in proportion 
as the partisanship between Brook- 
hart and Cummins increases, the 
likelihood of Iowa’s turning to an 
innocent bystander, however well 
thought of, decreases. 


In Texas 


A novel agreement was made 
last week by the Democratic candi- 
dates for Governor of Texas. One 
of them is Mrs. Miriam A. Fer- 
guson to succeed herself. The other 
is her Attorney General, Dan 
Moody, who has attacked her Ad- 
ministration as inefficient if not 
corrupt, as husband-ridden. 

In Texas of course the Demo- 
cratic nomination is equivalent to 
election. The Democratic primary 
is to be held July 24. If any can- 
didate receives a majority of the 
votes cast, he is nominated. If no 
candidate has a majority, another 
primary will be held on Aug. 20 
in which the electorate will choose 
between the two who received the 
highest vote in the first primary. 

Recently Governess Ferguson 
opened her campaign. She spoke at 
Sulphur Springs. As her right hand 
was bandaged, she did not have to 
do any handshaking—she is not 
good at it and has a poor memory 
for names and faces. After she 
had read a brief speech, her hus- 
band, who was the main attrac- 
tion, got up and opened with his 
big guns and then hand-shook ev- 
erybody. Jim said that the Klan 
and other evil interests were try- 
ing to put him aud his wife out of 
office. Dan Moody, on the other 
hand, says it is well known that 
he never had any use for the Klan 
and that the only issue is Jim Fer- 
guson’s dictatorship. 

Last week Governess Ferguson 
announced—or her husband did it 
for her—that she would resign from 
office if she did not get a majority 
of 25,000 on July 24, provided that 
Dan Moody would resign his post as 
attorney general if he did not get 
a majority. Foolishly, some thought, 
Mr. Moody accepted the challenge. 

When Jim Ferguson heard that 
Moody had accepted the challenge, 
he threw up his hands and ejacu- 
lated: “Dan is a blowed-up sucker 
and a gone fawnskin!” 

If a third candidate should pre- 
vent either of the two from getting 
a majority, neither will have to 
resign. Otherwise one or the other 
will have to resign after the pri- 
mary in July, and it is just con- 
ceivable that both might have to 
resign under the literal terms of 
the agreement—if Mrs. Ferguson 
should win with a majority of less 
than 25,000. Between 800,000 and 
1,000,000 votes are expected to be 
cast in the primary, since the state 
is watching breathlessly the Moody- 
Ferguson battle. 
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Cities 

The Census Bureau last week 
gave its estimate of the 14 largest 
cities in the U. S. as of July 1, 
1926: 


ew Verke Ciby cevccercsecsesessers 5,924,000 
6 "geste eee 3,048,000 
i A 2,008,000 
BUI: ckinipeccsotaunnronbeegunciee 1,290,000 
EE NATTA: 960,000 
eNO, ‘sinicientenshedtrbbestieetbsehe 830,000 
Ree TE Te oe 808,000 
CNT ENO ET TE 787,000 
PORTE  ccccsecsccezcstenvteenbeptie 637,000 
Sate Francesco ..cccccccccccccoees 567,000 
MFORND  cavsinnaceteensceieratstenesenis 544,000 
STE, Scacncsvvcisebenvenseensie 528,000 
RIOD cinvisisensibicinncsctonien 517,000 


Los Angeles belongs in the group, 
but the Census Bureau declines 
to guess at her growth. She had 
576,000 in 1920. 


The Party of Babel 


The enumeration of the Com- 
munists in the U. S. is set forth 
by the American Labor Year Book 
issued last week by the Rand 
School of Social Science, radical 
institution of Manhattan. The 
number of members of the Work- 
ers’ party, which is the Commun- 
ist organization, is 16,325. [In 
1924, there were 17,389.] Of this 
number 2,282 speak English. The 
party’s foreign language auxiliar- 
ies include 6,410 Finns, 1,447 
Jews, 1,109 southern Slavs. 


Ability 

Donn Byrne, his place in liter- 
ature, estimated and set down so 
that professors as well as financiers 
could comprehend it, is the subject 
of an essay which won the Fresh- 
man prize for excellence in Eng- 
lish last week at Yale College. Its 
author is Paul, son of Andrew W. 
Mellon—recently elected to the busy 
and portentous staff of the daily 
newspaper of that university. 


In Memoriam 


Recalling the time five years ago 
when Senator Warren Gamaliel 
Harding was inaugurated as Presi- 
dent of the U. S., when Charles 
E. Hughes, Andrew W. Mellon, Al- 
bert B. Fall, Harry M. Daugherty 
and others were called to take 
charge of the destinies of the na- 
tion, when onetime President Taft 
was called from his retirement to 
become Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, when a unique con- 
ference for the limitation of naval 
armaments assembled in Wash- 
ington, when Woodrow Wilson, 
broken in health, retired from the 
old white mansion at 1601 Penn- 
sylvania Ave. and went to live 
quietly in a house on § Street in 


the northwestern part of Wash- 
ington—Vice President Dawes, tak- 
ing in his hand an historic trowel, 
laid a great marble slab upon a 
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THE LATE PRESIDENT HARDING 
“ |. . needs no sculptured 


sarcophagus 


steel casket containing masonic 
emblems. 

So the cornerstone of the great 
$800,000 memorial to President 
Harding was laid at Marion, Ohio. 
A multitude, somewhat damped by 
a spring shower. looked on and 
listened. The Republican Glee 
Club of -Columbus, Ohio, the boys’ 
band of the Ohio Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphans’ Home gave musi- 
cal selections. Representatives of 
many fraternal lodges to which the 
late President belonged deposited 
emblems of their orders in the 
steel casket set in the cement 
foundation. Then Mr. Dawes, with 
the very trowel which the Mason- 
President last used—at Ketchikan, 
Alaska, in laying the cornerstone 
of a masonic lodge—placed the 
marble slab in place. 

There were fitting expressions in 
memory of Warren G. Harding by 
the notable speakers: 

Mr. Dawes: “His willingness at 
all times to sacrifice his own con- 
venience and happiness for the 
service and pleasure of others 
really cost him his life.” 

Senator Willis: “How fortunate 
it was for the country that at its 
head was to be found this quiet, in- 
dustrious, painstaking, courageous 
leader.” 

Governor Donahey of Ohio: “The 
memory of Warren G. Harding 
needs no sculptured sarcophagus, 
or marble temple to insure its per- 
petuity.” 


Shrewd 


What was interpreted as the 
opening of Senator Borah’s cam- 
paign for the presidency in 1928 
took place last week in Baltimore. 
The Senator addressed the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, discussed 
the demand of anti-prohibitionists 
for a referendum and exclaimed: 

“It is perfectly clear that that 
which is demanded can only be 
secured in one of two ways, either 
by repeal of the 18th Amendment 
or its complete and shameless vio- 
lation, its utter nullification. 

“That is the issue. That being 
the issue, there is only one course 
for a great and law-abiding people 
to pursue, and that is to live up to 
their constitution not only accord- 
ing to its terms as it stands but 
according to the method provided 
for amending it. 

“T believe the liquor traffic to be 
a curse to the human family.” 

The Senator is said to see a 
unique place for himself as liberal, 
intellectual prohibitionist. 


Opening 


A Polack’s eyes popped at a huge 
bell, four stories high. He won- 
dered why anyone should want a 
bell that big. He strolled past a 
tinselly lagoon and came to five 
great exhibition halls, not one of 
which was complete and all of 
which were sparsely dotted with 
exhibits. He met some mustachioed 
Slavic friends who told him of a 
mysterious Treasure Island, of a 
quaint restoration of an 18th Cen- 
tury street, to the east of which 
towered a shining Oriental building, 
essence of India. He walked won- 
deringly on, viewed fireworks, stal- 
wart live stock, grassless lawns, a 
stadium. 

The Polack marveled, then he 
jumped. He marveled at the Sesqui- 
centennial International Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, into which he had 
crawled beneath a fence in advance 
of the earliest crowds. He jumped 
when a 21-gun salute boomed the 
opening of the exposition last week. 

Meanwhile, 50,000 eager sight- 
seers had rushed to catch a phrase 
from three distinguished speakers: 
Mayor Kendrick of Philadelphia, “a 
visualization of the progress of the 
world”; Secretary of State Kellogg, 
“exploitation of our potentialities”; 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
“moral and spiritual awakening. . . 
maintain our position in the world.” 

Estimates placed the expected at- 
tendance at 30,000,000 visitors be- 
fore the exhibition closes on Decem- 
ber first. An advance guard of 
the many conventions expected ap- 
peared last week, when members of 
25 Temples of the Mystic Shrine 
hove to in the lee of many a side- 
show booth, 
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THE LEAGUE 


Advancing Preparations 


The Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission* (TIME, May 24 et 
seq.) adjourned last week after ap- 
proving the report of its Drafting 
Committee apportioning the work 
to be done by the various subcoin- 
mittees (TI..£. May 31) which will 
assemble and whip into shape the 
literally stupendous mass of data 
eventually to be acted upon by the 
Disarmament Conference. Septem- 
ber was announced last week as 
the approximate time at which the 
Preparatory Commission will meet 
again to shepherd the activities of 
its various committees and_ sub- 
committees, whose preparatory la- 
bors are expected to continue for 
at least a year. 


Report. The report adopted last 
week keynoted as follows: 

1) Each government participat- 
ing in the Disarmament Conference 
should prepare and present to it 
“definite and quantitative proposals, 
accompanied by reasons in support 
of these proposals based on the 
degree of security existing at the 
date when the conference meets.’ 

2) “The commission is of the 

opinion that it would not be prac- 
ticable at the present time to limit 
the ultimate war strength of a 
country. On the other hand it af- 
firms that it is possible to limit the 
land, sea and air forces which are 
permanently maintained in peace- 
time by various countries. or which 
are capable of immediate use with- 
out preliminary mobilization meas- 
ures. This principle is enunciated 
without prejudice.” 
3) Special reports are to be made 
on the following subjects: a) Re- 
gional disarmament; b) Chemical 
and bacteriological warfare; c) Pos- 
sible elaborations to be made in 
the League Covenant with intent to 
speed up and re-enforce the League 
mechanism for bringing aid to an 
attacked state.+ 

Significance. The report repre- 
sents an affirmation in principle 
of the Anglo-U. S. theory that dis- 
armament must be confined to “ac- 
tual” weapons, while at the same 
time allowing full investigation of 


*Its full and descriptive title: The Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, being a Commission to  pre- 
pare for a Conference on the Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments. 


*The German delegation submitted a sig- 
nificant memorandum on this point: ‘The 
suggested examination of methods likely 
to bring rapid assistance to a country 
attacked should not, in the opinion of the 
German delegation, be based on the pres- 
ent position of armaments, which is tem- 
porary. The examination should have as 
a starting point a state of disarmament 
resulting from the conference such that 
no county would be so powerful as to be 
in a position to assert its strength against 
that of the League of Nations.” Disarmed 
Germany naturally favors the rapid dis- 
armament of other powers to an “equality 
of weakness” with herself, 


the Latin nations’ insistent pro- 
posals that “notential” weapons be 
also considered. As everyone knows, 
these divergent views have been 
loudly and publicly aired for months 
(TIME, Dec. 21 et seq.) by Viscount 
Cecil (Britain) and M. Paul-Boncour 
(France). 

Hugh Simpson Gibson, head of 
the U. S. delegation, instructed 
practically all his assistants and 
experts to remain at Geneva during 
the summer, there to function as 
members of the various committees 
and subcommittees. Mr. Gibson 
himself journeyed to Berne, a scant 
75 miles distant. There he will 
continue as U. S. Minister to Swit- 
zerland, will visit Geneva often, 
keep in close touch with the advanc- 
ing preparations, 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Coal Strike Deadlocked 


Throughout the week the Brit- 
ish coal strike (TIME, May 10, et 
seq.) continued so completely dead- 
locked that representatives of the 
Government, the Miners’ Federa- 
tion and the Owners’ Association 
never so much as conferred. 

Not only did Premier Baldwin’s 
plan of conciliation (TIME, May 24) 
go begging, but his time-limited 
offer to extend the coal subsidy 
was ignored by both embattled 
groups. 

With 1,000,000 miners idle and 
seemingly intent upon continuing 
so, the Government by an elabo- 
rate system of coal rationing cut 
normal consumption 50%. The 
King, after planning a holiday at 
Aldershot and Sandringham, can- 
celed the special train which would 
have conveyed him thither in or- 
der 0 save coal. The normal rail- 
way service was cut 40%. The 
channel boats coaled exclusively 
abroad, and large shipments of 
foreign coal arrived on _ every 
steamer. 

Britons faced with resolution 
the prospect of what would have 
seemed a great industrial war had 
not the stupendous “general strike” 
preceded it and been safely weath- 
ered. 


Elizabeth Alexandra Mary 


The water was from the River 
Jordan. The gold font had been 
conveyed from Windsor Castle. The 
royal organist and choir boys donned 
their crimson and_ gold_ robes 
at St. James’s Palace before hasten- 
ing over. The Most Reverend Cos- 
mo Gordon Lang, Prelate of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
Primate of England, Archbishop 
of York, stood with uplifted finger. 
The scene was the private chapel of 
Buckingham Palace, Present were 


the King, the Queen, Edward of 
Wales, Princess Mary, the Duke 
and Duchess of York, many an- 
other and an unchristened babe. 

The Archbishop’s finger inscribed 
the sign of the cross in Holy Water 
upon the brow of Elizabeth Alex- 
andra Mary, infant daughter of the 
Duke of York, only gran Idaugh- 
ter of George V, Rex et Imperator. 
Above her royal head the Arch- 
bishop intoned the significance of 
the moist cross which he had just 
made “in token that hereafter she 
shall not be ashamed to confess the 
faith of Christ crucified.” 

“Praise the Lord. Ye Heavens, 
adore Him,” sang the assembled 
august company as the christening 
came to an end. Heavy with the 
awful responsibilities incurred 
through being christened, the roy- 
al babe was borne away. Like 
many a cotter’s offspring in similar 
circumstances, she was unabashed. 


. . . 


Schism Among Shadows 


_Two plump and_ snowy-haired 
Liberals of*international fame aired 
publicly last week the great party 
schism which has slowly widened 
between them since the Boer War. 
Even at that period Mr. Lloyd 
George—an_ irrepressible pro-Boer 
—was attempting to lead the Lib- 
eral party leftward, while the 
present Earl of Oxford and As- 
quith* strove—then as now—to 
curb what he deemed the too great 
liberality of Liberals. For a time 
the Asquithians saw their leader 
supreme, within the party and the 
Government, as Prime Minister 
(1908-16). Then Lloyd George 
wrested the Premiership for him- 
self (1916-22), and the Liberal 
feud began in earnest. Latterly 
this once great party has declined 
to political insignificance. Last 
week Asquithians and Georgians 
vociferated over an issue of mole- 
hill stature which they erected 
into a Liberal mountain. 

This exalted spat between two 
once omnipotent statesmen burst 
forth when the Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith, official leader of the 
Liberal party, set out to give to 
Lloyd George, Liberal leader by 
popular consent, a reprimand and 
dressing down for his pro-Laborite 
attitude during the great “gen- 
eral strike” (TIME, May 10 to 
May 24). In a letter released to 





*This cumbersome title represents a 
neat straddle. Mr. Asquith would have 
been honored out of all proportion to 
his services to the Crown had he _ re- 
ceived the earldom of Oxford, originally 
conferred by the Empress Matilda on 
Aubrey de Vere in 1142 and accordingly 
weighted with hoary honors beyond ex- 
pression. By adding “and Asquith,” the 
powers-that-be adroitly earmarked as of 
recent bestowal a title held in its day 
by what Macaulay described as “the most 
illustrious line of nobles that England 
has_ seen.” 








the press last week the Earl loft- 
ily informed Mr. George that he 
“regretted” the Welshman’s_ con- 
duct in denouncing the Baldwin 
Government’s handling of the 
strike. More especially the Earl 
stigmatized Mr. George’s refusal 
to attend a _ strike-time meeting 
of the Liberal “shadow cabinet’’* 
as “impossible to reconcile with my 
conception of the obligations of 
political comradeship.” 

Numerous British newspapers 
declared this letter “the most se- 
vere public rebuke ever adminis- 
tered by the leader of a British 
political party to its chief ad- 
herent.”” The fact that Lord Ox- 
ford and Asquith alleged as the 
cause of this extraordinary rebuff 
only a trifling party insubordina- 
tion and an attack upon the Gov- 
ernment (Conservative) party 
toward which the Earl has leaned 
so long, while Mr. George, tugged 
in the opposite direction, revealed 
the true origin of the Earl’s spleen 
—exposed anew the gaping Liberal 
rift. 

Mr. George who strategically 
controls the Liberal war chest— 
the Asquithians being relatively 
without campaign funds—countered 
at once last week by releasing a 
letter to Lord Oxford and As- 
quith in which he referred to the 
latter’s “provocative” communica- 
tion to himself, defended his own 
strike-time conduct as “for what 
I considered the good of my 
countrymen,” and concluded by de- 
manding: “If there has to be 
another schism in the Liberal 
party, one would like to know what 
it is about.” 

Britons wondered whether a 
Liberal showdown impended at 
- Jast. To correspondents Mr. George 
vigorously declared: “I don’t in- 
tend to fall! I mean to go forward 
to complete the great tasks that 
lie before liberalism.” 


Straw 

British by-elections must be noted 
well as straws pliant before the 
political wind. Last week at the 
North Hammersmith parliamentary 
by-election, James Patrick Gard- 
ner (Laborite) polled 13,095 ballots, 
against 9,484 for a Conservative 
(S. Gluckstein) and 1,975 for a 
Liberal (G. P. Murfett). 


FRANCE 
Moroccan War Ends 


Franco-Spanish troops, continu- 
ing their recent offensive against 
Abd-El-Krim from the South and 
East (TIME, May 17 et seq.), were 
astonished to discover one morn- 
ing last week that the enemy had 
vanished in the night, that white 
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LorRD OXFORD AND ASQUITH 


Tugging right, tugged left 


flags were a-flutter where Riffian 
machine guns popped when ‘dark- 
ness fell. After conducting for 
five years one of the most stub- 
born “native revolts” of the present 
century against the _ encroach- 
ment of “civilized powers,” Abd- 
El-Krim apparently decided last 
week that his jig was up—sued for 
peace, surrendered unconditionally. 

Krim’s action was the more sur- 
prising because at the recent 
Oujda Peace Conference (TIME, 
May 10) his representatives haugh- 
tily refused comparatively liberal 
Franco-Spanish terms; and though 
the Riffi had been steadily pushed 
back since then, Krim himself was 
expected to hold out with his im- 
mediate followers for some time 
to come. The French Resident 
General in Morocco, M. Jules 
Steeg, therefore received with the 
greatest suspicion last week a 
message from Krim suing for im- 
mediate peace. Not until some 
300 French and Spanish prisoners 
had been freed by the Riffi as an 
earnest of good faith, did the 
French seriously prepare to re- 
ceive the surrender of Krim in 
person. Then a rumor spread that 
a majority of his adherents, fright- 
ened by the Franco-Spanish ad- 
vance, had shown signs of turning 
upon their leader; had driven 
him to anticipate their change of 
heart by throwing himself upon 
the mercy of the French. 

Krim Comes. At 5:00 on a raw 
chill morning last week the French 
sentry at Ize Marouene, an out- 
post north of Targuist, spied a 
cloud cf dust which resolved it- 
self into eight mounted men. Two 
were French officers, four were 
native riflemen,. In their midst 
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rode two portly figures in loose 
Riffian garments. One was the 
Sherif Hamedou Quedzani, chief 
of the Sanadas tribe, the envoy 
through whom the final details of 
submission had been negotiated. 
The second Riffian, a plump but 
well knit man with a shrewd im- 
passive face and hard luminous 
eyes, was of course Mohammed 
ben Abd-El-Krim. 

Reining in his white Arabian 
horse, he gazed for a moment 
tranquilly upon the troop of 
French soldiers, who stood rigidly 
at attention to receive him. With 
a swift and surprisingly graceful 
movement he swung off his horse 
and strode over a pile of stones 
and past a half dead fire to where 
General Ibos, Commander of the 
French Moroccan division, stood 
waiting. With a bow entirely 
courteous but neither hurried nor 
deferential, the fallen Sultan placed 
himself at General Ibos’ disposal. 
After ten minutes of discussion 
as to the disposition of the cap- 
tives’ wives and personal suite, 
who he insisted should be brought 
from the hills to accompany him, 
Mohammed ben Abd-El-Krim set 
off with General Ibos for Taza, 
the intended scene of his formal 
surrender. 


Krim. As the cavalcade wound 
through tortuous Riffian bridle 
paths, Frenchmen pondered the 
history of their captive. His 
fluent Spanish rose naturally to 
the lips of a Riffian born in easy 
circumstances, the son of a Judge, 
who until about 1917 served as 
a clerk in the Spanish Oficina In- 
digena (Bureau of National Activ- 
ities) at Melilla and grew incensed 
at the shameless corruption of 
Spain’s administration of northern 
Morocco under the _ protectorate 
convention of 1912. 

The air of shrewdness charac- 
teristic of Krim betokened the born 
statesman who had summoned his 
brother M’hammed ben Abd-E]l- 
Krim, unquestionably a born gen- 
eral, to lead the forces which they 
collected about them by intrigue 
among the Riffian chiefs between 
1918 and 1921. 

Then, in the latter year, came 
their astounding expedition at the 
head of 5,000 Riffi which surprised, 
captured and disarmed 20,000 
Spaniards under General Navarro. 
With this supply of captured arms 
more than 20,000 additional Riffi 
were put in the field, and event- 
ually an army numbering perhaps 
80,000 was assembled, armed with 
captured or smuggled equipment. 
By 1924, Krim and his. brother 
had driven the Spaniards out of 
almost the entire Riff. Short- 
sightedly they incurred the wrath 
of France by a raid on French 
Morocco in which their forces 
nearly captured Fez. Instead of 
thereby intimidating France, and 
—as they appear to have hoped— 
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persuading her to exert pressure 
upon Spain to grant the Riff au- 
tonomy, they instead roused the 
French to an active fear lest Krim 
become ‘supreme throughout both 
French and Spanish Morocco. 

From this fear sprang the con- 
certed Franco-Spanish action of 
the past year, which resulted in 
the disruption of Krim’s power last 
week. 

Formal Surrender. At Camp 
Giradot, near Taza, Mohammed 
ben Abd-El-Krim performed the of- 
ficial gesture of laying down his 
arms. minimum of ceremony 
was observed by the French, since 
Spain has long exerted pressure 
to have. the upstart “Sultan” 
treated as a mere tribal chief upon 
his surrender. General Boichut re- 
solved this situation with great 
tact, announced that he had sprained 
his ankle, sent a group of sub- 
ordinate officers to receive the 
sword of Krim. 

Resident-General Steeg of Moroc- 


co is reputed to have secured Krim’s 


surrender by promises of immunity; 
whereas at Paris and Madrid a con- 
siderable faction began last week 
to tout the slogan: “Hang Abd- 
El-Krim.” 

M. Steeg accordingly announced 
that, since Krim technically “re- 
belled” against the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco at Fez instead of “attack- 
ing” France and Spain, the Sultan 
must decide his fate. As everyone 
knows, Sultan Mulai Yusef of Mo- 
rocco is a mere puppet of the 
French. His “decision,” unannounced 
last week, was presumably being 
drawn up at Paris by officials well 
informed of M. Steeg’s reputed 
agreements. 

To correspondents at Taza, Krim 
said: 

“IT am under the safe-keeping of 
France, whose sentiments toward 
the Mussulman' populations I 
know well.” 

Asked how he had financed so 
long a war, he replied: “I obtained 
from Spain many millions of pese- 
tas as ransom for prisoners.” 


“Majority of Enemies” 


Speaking at Metz, President Dou- 
mergue deplored last week the con- 
tinued weakness of the franc, lauded 
“the courageous efforts now 
being made toward stabilization” 
(TIME, May 381) and concluded his 
address with a dramatic warning: 
“If these efforts prove futile, 
France alone will not go down! 
Such a catastrophe would seriously 
affect. the world economic situation 
for many years.” 

Three days later the Chamber of 
Deputies reassembled after a _ re- 
cess, and Premier Briand found 
himself once more baited by irre- 
concilable and stubborn “blocs” 
among his nominal “Coalition of 
the Left”? supporters. 

A large Left contingent declared 





itself opposed to both the Franco - 
U. S. debt settlement (TIME, May 
10, THE CABINET) and to the steps 
being taken by Finance Minister 
Péret to stabilize the franc. Since 
this opposition was clearly based 
upon mere party politics and ig- 
nored the crucial state of the 
general fiscal situation, Premier 
Briand tried the bold stroke of ap- 
pealing to his enemies of the Right 
and such of his Left friends as re- 
mained faithful, to unite with the 
Centre in giving him a vote of con- 
fidence, 

Unquestionably the prestige 


, gained by the Cabinet from Abd-E]l- 


Krim’s defeat (see p. 12) as well 
as the Right’s desire to save the 
franc aided Premier Briand in se- 
curing his vote of confidence 320 
to 209. All fiscal debate was there- 
by postponed for another week and 


the Cabinet’s overthrow again 
avoided by a hair. 
Rumors circulated the thought 


that M. Briand would attempt to 
draw support from this unstable 
“majority of enemies” in an effort 
to gain at least temporary backing 
for his “save the franc” program. 


. 


During this hectic week, Premier 
Briand found time to deny once 
more that he is engaged to be mar- 
ried—after 64 years of bachelor- 
hood. He told reporters of three 
young Manhattan women who re- 
cently sent him a joint proposal— 
he to choose from their inclosed 
photographs which he preferred to 
wed. 

“I deemed their letter a most 
charming and delicate attention,” 
said M. Briand, “yet I could not 
reply without establishing a danger- 
ous precedent ... helas!” 


Freer Skies 


Caviar and lobsters were eaten, 
artichokes and truffles were toyed 
with, champagne and liqueurs were 
sipped last week at Le Bourget, 
extensive Paris airport, when the 
first regularly operated commer- 
cial airplane from Berlin landed. 

At Berlin the arrival of planes 
from Paris occasioned like gour- 
mandising and potation. At these 
revels French and German. air- 
men toasted one another upon the 
signing of the Franco-German air 
pact (TIME, May 17). Hereto- 
fore post-War animosity between 
France and Germany has made of 
the Franco-German frontier an 
invisible wall towering skyward, cut- 
ting off air transit between north- 
ern and southern Europe. 


Great Lebanon 


Lebanese voiced prideful satis- 
faction last week at an announce- 
ment that the Lebanese National 
Assembly had elected last week 


Charles Debbas, a potent Arab poli- 
tician, as the first President of the 
Republic of Great Lebanon. 

Though the territory of Great 
Lebanon was proclaimed a state in 
1920, it lies within the French 
League Mandate over Syria and 
has only recently been granted a 
modicum of autonomy. 

Precocious U. S. tots, keen stu- 
dents of geography, might have 
nonplussed their parents last week 
by “bounding” Great Lebanon as 
follows: “North, the Nahr-el-Kebir; 
south, the frontier of Palestine; 
west, the Mediterranean coast; 
east, the heights of anti-Lebanon.” 
Super-tots lisped that Beirut is 
the seat of government; that the 
population was 628,863 at last re- 
ports; that cedars have given the 
country universal fame, 


POLAND 


Pilsudski Touted 


Marshal Josef Pilsudski, having 
overthrown the Polish Government 
by violence (TIME, May 24) and 
then quixotically refused to accept 
a higher office than his beloved Min- 
istry of War (Timer, May 31), be- 
came last week a living yet piquant- 
ly legendary hero about whom “hu- 
man interest” fabliaux were woven 
without stint and printed beneath 
lavish headlines. 

Mme. Pilsudski. A chance re- 
mark dropped by the Marshal at 
Warsaw anent his family sent cor- 
respondents scurrying to interview 
his wife (second) at their white 
stone villa in the village of Suieio- 
pek, 12 miles from the Capital. 
Tranquil Mme. Pilsudski, who lacks 
at least half her husband’s 63 
years, was discovered alone with 
her two daughters, Hedwig and 
Wanda, aged six and eight. 

She said: “My husband was the 
most surprised man in Poland when 
the troops which he had called upon 
to protect him against his enemies 
swept him away at the head of 
a revolution. He literally dropped 
the book which he was reading and 
seized his sabre. I know that he is 
terribly dejected over the lives 
which have bee lost.... 

“Out here in the country his 
especial hobbies are the planting 
of apple trees and the care of his 
bees. He said to me only a few 
days ago that he could not un- 
derstand how the drones can make 
all the other bees work... .” 

Hedwig and Wanda. The Mar- 
shal’s arrival at Suleiopek precipi- 
tated further revelations. To eager 
news gatherers he confided: “Hed- 
wig’s greatest joy is to run bare- 
foot through the forest. Not long 
ago she ran through some mud and 
showed me _ proudly her dirty 
a 

“Wanda speaks only Polish. I 
well remember when I was a lad 
and had to talk Russian, Polish, 
French and German all at the same 








time. That is hard work for a 
child’s brain. I will have my Wan- 
da taught languages a little later.” 

Irresolution. At Warsaw the 
Marshal loomed as his usual swash- 
buckling but curiously irresolute 
self. Having performed the sol- 
dier’s task of ousting by force the 
Wojciechowski-Witos régime,. he 
continued plainly undecided as to 
his future course despite his an- 
nounced presidential candidacy 
(TimE, May 31). Once, closely 
pressed by correspondents as to his 
plans, he changed the subject by a 
gargantuan roar of laughter. 

“WELL! Why don’t you gentle- 
men all now take my picture? You 
see I am in a good humor!” 


Dictatorship? The Marshal’s 
puzzlement unquestionably arose 
from his deep-rooted wish to keep 
within constitutional bounds while 
compelling the Polish Parliament 
—a majority of whose members are 
his enemies—to elect as President 
of Poland either himself or one 
of his Socialist intimates—all nat- 
urally personae non gratae to the 
predominantly Conservative parlia- 
mentarians. 

Pilsudski’s military friends, per 
contra, continued to urge upon him 
the creation of an unconstitutional 
dictature with himself as dictator. 


This confused situation became 
further muddled when the tempor- 
ary Bartel Cabinet (controlled. by 
Pilsudski) issued a declaration that 
“The country [i.e., Pilsudski] de- 
mands fundamental changes in the 
Constitution to eradicate misgov- 
ernment. ... Pending such reforms 
the President of Poland must be 
given dictatorial powers. . . . The 
country demands dissolution of its 
Parliament in the interim.” 


Though this ambiguous pro- 
nouncement appeared to herald a 
dictatorship, the Polish Parliament 
assembled and_ elected Marshal 
Pilsudski President of Poland by 
a vote of 292 to 193. 

With an astounding reversal of 
front, Pilsudski declined the presi- 
dency. Even in this his action was 
not clear-cut. He let is be known 
that he might accept, if again 
elected by a larger majority. 

To vacillation he added an air of 
cowardice—seemed to cringe before 
threats made by his enemies to 
assassinate him if he accepted the 
presidency. 

In his letter declining that office 
he said: “I recall the tragic figure 
of the murdered President Nuruto- 
wicz. I was unable to rescue him 
from his fate. I also will remem- 
ber always the brutal attack that 
was made some time ago upon my 
own children. 

“I request forgiveness for the 
disappointment I will bring to those 
supporting me, but my conscience 
will not permit me to accept this 
office.” 
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GERHART HAUPTMANN 
Ripe in honor, hoar in fame 


During the 16th Century there 
settled at Pilsudi on the borders of 
Lithuania and Courland a family 
by the name of Guinette anciently 
potent in the late pagan era of 
Lithuania (14th Century). 

The Guinettes altered their name 
to Pilsudski, and from them the 
Marshal claims descent. 

His father inherited the estate 
of Zurov in the region of Vilna, 
Lithuania, and there he was born 
in 1863. 

Educated by his mother and at 
the University of Kharkov, Russia, 
he developed Socialistic leanings, 
and finally incurred the suspicion 
of the Tsaral police, who secured 
his exile to Siberia (1887-92). In 
1894 he and his first wife began 
secretly to publish Robotnik (The 
Workmany, a Socialist propaganda 
organ, which was discovered by the 
Tsaral police in 1904, resulting in 
Pilsudski’s imprisonment. 

He escaped by feigning madness 
and began to organize “Exercise 
Corps” for the training of young 
Poles whom he hoped eventually to 
weld into an armed force which 
would liberate Poland from Rus- 
sia. 

The conservative temper of his 
Socialism was made evident from 
his speeches at that time: “As a 
Socialist I am averse to terror. 
I wish every man to see a brother 
in his neighbor.” As _ everyone 
knows, Pilsudski remains a bluff, 
benevolent, illogical, fighting ideal- 
ist. 

Just before 1914 he had succeed- 
ed in creating a secret military or- 
ganization. The World War 
brought to him the opportunity of 
campaigning with these fanatically 
devoted troops against both Russian 
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and Teutonic encroachment upon 
Poland. Eventually captured and 
imprisoned by the Germans at 
Magdeburg, he returned to Poland 
in 1918 to find himself her su- 
preme military hero, though much 
of the work of liberating Poland 
which he inspired was performed 
by others. 

Subsequently he was elected the 
President of Poland. He has 
continued to intermeddle in Polish 
affairs whenever he considered that 
“the politicians” as opposed to his 
beloved “army” were becoming cor- 
rupt or inefficient. 


GERMANY 


Hauptmann 


Venerable dwellers in the vil- 
lage of Obersalzbrunn, Silesia, told 
proudly last week how they had 
romped as children with Gerhart 
Hauptmann, now perhaps Germany’s 
foremost ..an of letters, then the 
mischievous son of the indigent 
village hotel keeper. 

The pride of Obersalzbrunners 
in dramatist Hauptmann was re- 
awakened when he was asked to be- 
come a charter member of the new 
department of literature in the 
Prussian Academy of Fine Arts— 
an honor of primatical magnitude. 

Like Mr. Sinclair Lewis (TIME, 
May 17, THE Press), Herr Haupt- 
mann issued a statement explaining 
why he deemed himself bound as an 
artist to decline an honor of this 
type: “I do not believe conscious 
leadership is possible in literature. 
Writers who are thus officially rec- 
ognized by the state would form a 
group to which free writers would 
rightly object.” 

Since Gerhart Hauptmann is 64, 
ripe in honor, hoar in fame, no 
charge of “publicity seeking” was 
raised against the author of Vor 
Sonnenaufgang (Before Sunrise), 
precursor cf the whole modern 
German realistic movement, Die 
versunkene Glocke (The Sunken 
Bell), and Rose Berndt, 


PORTUGAL 


Routine Revolution 


In Lisbon, a capital whose sur- 
passing natural beauty and once 
imposing buildings have been over- 
laid in recent years by a scum of 
filth, poverty and decay, there oc- 
curred last week one more of the 
successful military insurrections 
which have rent the republic of 
Portugal since the overthrow of 
the monarchy in 1910. 

The leaders of last week’s quite 
routine revolution were: Command- 
er Cabecadas, General Costa, Cap- 
tain Baptista. They accounted for 
their seizure of power by the usua! 
formula of military revolutionists: 
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“Strong measures had become nec- 
essary if Portugal was to be saved 
from the politicians.” 
Fortunately the army mutinied 
so thoroughly at the _ revolution- 
aries’ call that not a shot was fired. 


SWEDEN 
Royal Roamings 


Man, Woman, Boat. Above six 
feet in height, full of face and 
broad of figure: Oscar Frederick 
William Olaf Gustaf Adolf, Duke 
of Skane and Crown Prince of 
Sweden. Small, dark, sharp of 
feature: Louise, Crown Princess of 
Sweden, daughter of Prince Louis 
Battenberg, second cousin of the 
Prince of Wales, great-granddaugh- 
ter of the great and plump Vic- 
toria. Under their feet: the motor- 
ship Gripsholm making its way 
into New York Harbor. 

The First Interview. Upward of 
50 cameramen crowded around snap- 
ping. “Very amusing,” said the 
Prince. “Good morning, ladies and 
gentlemen of the press,” he con- 
tinued in English. “The Crown 
Princess and I are glad to see you 
this morning and so many of 
you. ...I shall be glad to answer 
any questions”—he qualified this by 
excepting questions on politics. Then 
for the first time in history the 


‘Crown Prince of Sweden was in- 


terviewed. Yes, he had been called 
an archeologist. No, he was not a 
criminologist. He had done some 
carpentry as a boy, but was not 
worth 25¢c a day as a carpenter. 
No, he had never played poker. 
He had not taken a drink in 15 
years. He danced, but did not 
enjoy it much. He did not play 
the accordion or any instrument, 
except the concertina. 

Welcome. The Swedish Minister 
at Washington, the U. S. Minister 
to Sweden and J. Butler Wright 
of the State Department took the 
visitors on a city ferryboat. Gover- 
nor’s Island fired 21 guns. The 
municipal fireboat sent eight 
streams of water high in the air. 
At the Battery a guard of Marines 
escorted the narty to the City Hall. 
Mayor Walker made a speech. The 
Crown Prince made a speech—quite 
professionally—into the radio mi- 
crophone—departed for Washing- 
ton. (See p. 5.) 

Sightseeing. After a visit to the 
National Museum, where the arch- 
eologist forgot the Prince and stayed 
an hour and a half, the Prince and 
Princess saw Vice President Dawes 
and Senator Borah at the Capitol, 
sat unnoticed in the Senate gallery 
for five minutes, were escorted to 
the House gallery by Speaker Long- 
worth. The Representatives rose 
and cheered. Two speeches were 
made for the Prince. In the hall 
Congressman Upshaw slapped his 
fellow Dry on the back, exclaiming: 
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© Keystone 
PRINCE LUDWIG WINDISCH-GRAETZ 


” 


“No! I implore... 


“Hurrah for Sverege!” The Prince 
smiled sweetly. Speaker Longworth 
and the Foreign Affairs Committee 
had their pictures taken with the 
Prince. Mr. Upshaw crashed the 
gate, entered the Committee room 
and got into the foreground of the 
picture. 

Formalcies. Prince and Princess 
unveiled a statue of John Ericsson 
west of the Lincoln Memorial at 
the river brink. It was a plaster 
model of what is to be. The Presi- 
dent spoke, then the Prince. The 
Prince and Princess visited Mount 
Vernon, and laid a wreath on the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier at 
Arlington. 

Furthermore. Prince and Prin- 
cess set out into New Jersey for 
commencement at Upsala (Luther- 
an) College, then to Princeton. 
Returning to Manhattan, they went 
directly to the Metropolitan Opera 
House through a mob of several 
thousand street-peepers; from the 
J. P. Morgan box heard a concert 
by the American Union of Swedish 
Singers (58 male choruses from 50 
U. S. cities), which later was vari- 
ously acclaimed by the critics. 


ITALY 


Mussolini Trionfante 


Forty trainloads of rural Fas- 
cists rumbled into Genoa the Su- 
perb last week, joined the excited 
Genoese in. watching for an im- 
posing procession of ships which 
steamed at length into their great 
hill-cradled harbor. As this squad- 
ron of naval and merchant ships 
approached, a lone figure wearing 
an admiral’s hat with a towering 








white plume was finally discerned 
upon the flagship’s bridge. For 
two hours thereafter thousands of 
sirens blew without ceasing. 

The admiral’s hat reposed, of 
course, upon the semi-bald Premier 
Mussolini. A brilliant ministerial 
uniform encased his purposeful 
figure. A broad green cordon held 
the blazing order of SS Maurizio 
e Lazzaro suspended upon his 
chest. 

Il Duce had come to tell the 
assembled Fascists that Genoa’s 
commerce has recently outstripped 
that of Marseilles, heretofore the 
most important Mediterranean 
port. He had come to exult over 
the fact that Italy is now con- 
structing more ships* than any 
other nation except Britain.t He 
had come to fire Italian hearts 
with the purpose to make of the 
Mediterranean an Italian lake. 

For five hours 30,000 Fascists 
stood waiting in the Piazza Fer- 
rari, the largest square in Genoa, 
to hear Signor Mussolini. He 
came, stirred them to frenzy, de- 
parted, slept for the night in the 
Palazzo Ducale, once the Palace 
of the Doges. 

Next day he was acclaimed at 
the vast Odero Naval Shipyard, 
helped inaugurate a Genoa-Palermo 
hydroplane service, inspected sev- 
eral regiments in commemoration 
of the eleventh anniversary of 
Italy’s entry into the World War. 


While [Il Duce triumphed at 
Genoa, King Vittorio Emanuele 
embarked at Civita Vecchia (port 
of Rome) upon the royal yacht 
Savoia for Sardinia. Escorting the 
Savoia steamed four dreadnoughts, 
three cruisers, 22 destroyers. 


HUNGARY 


“ Patriots’? Convicted 


For five months many of the 
most aristocratic names in Hun- 
gary have been befouled by politi- 
cal scandal, as princes, bishops 
and even the chief of police of 
Budapest have been implicated one 
by one in a gigantic plot to forge 
30 billion French frances and ex- 
pend them in financing the return 
by violence of the Habsburg dyn- 
asty to Hungary (TIME, Jan. 18 
et seq.). 

The fervent “patriotic spirit” 
in which this wholesale counterfeit- 
ing was undertaken came strongly 
to the fore last week as the trial 
of the counterfeiters drew to a 
close at Budapest. One of the ac- 
cused, M. Szortsey, President of the 
Hungarian National Association, 
declared passionately: 

“There are 100,000 Hungarians 
who would forge francs today to 





*300,000 tons. 
7840,000 tons. 
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save Hungary. I myself am ready 
to throw law and convention over- 
board if it would help my coun- 
try. Hungary’s position now is .so 
hopeless that only violent methods 
can help us to rehabilitate our- 
selves,” 

Amid acclaim, M. Szortsey was 
acquitted. 

The magistrate, Judge Toereky 
then turned to sentence M. Geroe, 
convicted of serving as the coun- 
terfeiters’ technical expert. Over- 
come by emotion, the judge sobbed 
aloud and buried his head in his 
hands as M. Geroe cried: 

“T stand before you as a beggar. 
I have lost all for the fatherland. 
Only my good name is left, but 
even this I would be willing to sac- 
rifice for the cause of Hungary.” 

Controlling himself with an ef- 
fort, Judge Toereky read out M. 
Geroe’s sentence: two years at 
hard labor and a fine of 2,000,000 
kronen ($2,800). 

When the convicted ringleaders, 
Chief of Police Emmerich von Nad- 
ossy of Budapest and Prince Lud- 
wig Windisch-Graetz, stood up for 
sentence the courtroom became a 
pandemonium of sobs, groans and 
cries. Momentarily the representa- 
tives of the Bank of France, the 
civil plaintiff, experienced a qualm 
lest their instant lynching impend- 
ed. Then Chief von Nadossy 
spoke: 

“I beg the Court to place the en- 
tire blame upon my shoulders. I 
beg for the acquittal of the men 
who obeyed my orders, seeing in me 
their protector in a great service 
to the fatherland. .. .” 

Prince Ludwig Windisch-Graetz 
interrupted: “No! I implore the 
Court to hold only me responsible! 
Thank God there will always be 
Hungarians willing to do even more 
for our country than forge a few 
thousand French francs!” 

With eyes swollen and tongue 
faltering, the judge read out their 
sentences: each to be imprisoned 
for four years, each to pay a 10,- 
000,000 kronen ($14,000) fine, each 
to be “ineligible to hold public office 
for three years.” 


ROUMANIA 


Strong-Arm Election 


Despatches from Bucharest an- 
nounced that the long heralded 
Roumanian general elections re- 
sulted last week in a three to one 
government majority. Cables from 
non-Roumanian cities reported, as 
usual, that the Roumanian govern- 
ment had exercised the most inhu- 
man violence agai it Opposition 
candidates, that at least one such 
candidate— a priest named Turco 
—had been killed by government 
supporters with the assistance of 











ZAGHLUL 


Lord Lloyd might not approve. 


gendarmes. What occurred may 
be judged from an account cabled 
from Vienna by able New York 
Times correspondent Clarence 
Streit.* 


Two days before the elections, 
Mr. Streit set out by motor from 
Bucharest with three electioneering 
Opposition candidates. Since the 
candidates entertained no hopes of 
being allowed to hold or address 
a meeting, they carried cards to 
be thrown among their constitu- 
ents. As almost none of these con- 
stituents could read, the cards were 
imprinted with a circle: the emblem 
of the United National Peasant Par- 
ties. It was hoped that if a suffi- 
cient number of cards could be 
distributed, the peasant voters 
might recognize the circle-symbol 
when they saw it again on their 
ballots. 

According to Mr. Streit, the can- 
didates with whom he motored were 
stopped every few miles by gen- 
darmes, who were “always armed 
with rifies and equipped like sol- 
diers.” The usual procedure during 
these halts was for the gendarmes 
to point their rifles at the driver- 
candidate while he slowly edged his 
car forward, the other two candi- 
dates meanwhile shouting at and 
arguing with the gendames, who 
eventually grounded their rifles and 
allowed the car to pass. 


*Expelled from Roumania last week be- 
cause the authorities at Bucharest deemed 
his despatches “insulting to the Crown 
and Government.” Numerous U. S. news- 
papers rallied to the Times, joined the 
New York World in editorially flaying the 
Roumanian Administration as “a govern- 
ment which uses the King as a dupe 
(Time, Feb. 15), flimflams a Crown Prince 
out of his throne (Time, Jan. 11), strong- 
arms elections and rules for the exclusive 
benefit of a reactionary minority.” 





EGYPT 


Jagged Facts 


Egyptians streamed to the polls 
last week and proclaimed by their 
ballots exactly in what low esteem 
they hold the “Palace Cabinet” of 
Ahmed Ziwar Pasha. The potent 
Wafd, the party of Zaghlul, scored 
a smashing victory, secured 166 
Deputies (out of 215) as opposed to 
176 in the elections of 1924 and 
101 in the elections of 1925. But 
the “Palace Party” (Unionist), 
which appeared for the first time 
at the polls last week, was so ut- 
terly repudiated as to obtain but 
five seats in the Chamber, two of 
them being disputed. 

This recrudescence of Wafd su- 
premacy among the electorate again 
threw into jagged relief the ugly 
fact that Premier Ziwar has con- 
tinued since 1924 at the head of the 
Egyptian Cabinet almost solely be- 
cause he is acceptable to Britain, 
the unseen but mighty tweaker of 
Egyptian puppet strings.* 

The immediate result of last 
week’s elections was to precipitate 
fresh agitation for the _ resigna- 
tion of Ziwar as Premier and the 
installation of a Wafd Ministry. 
The Wafd’s “grand old man,” Saad 
Zaghlul Pasha, 66 (TIME, May 24), 
has, however, suffered marked ill 
health for some time and, despite 
his personal popularity, has failed 
thus far to rally Egyptians against 
the British with sufficient solidarity 
to force his return}+ as Premier. 

The “Palace Cabinet” persistent- 
ly refused to resign, despite the ut- 
ter rout of its nominal supporters 
at the polls. Its real backers were 
more than hinted at in a widely 
credited rumor that Lord Lloyd had 
demanded, as British High Com- 
missioner to Egypt, that if a Wafd 
cabinet should be formed special 
guarantees must be given Britain 
respecting Suez and the Sudan. A 
despatch positively asserted that he 
had also demanded the right to “ap- 
prove” the members of any new 
cabinet which might be formed “in 
the interests of public safety.” 

Britons rebuked U. S. citizens 
who pointed at Lord Lloyd last 
week the finger of reproof, by re- 
calling the tactics of President 
Roosevelt with respect to the Pana- 
ma Canal, certainly of no more im- 
portance to the U. S. than are 
Suez and the Sudan to Britain. 


*The “benevolent” British Protectorate 
over Egypt was terminated in 1922 and 
Egypt declared an “independent sovereign 
state.” None the less Lord Lloyd functions 
as British High Commissioner to Egypt, and 
an unobtrusive but efficient British Army 
of Occupation “protects” such areas of 
vital interest to Britain as the Suez Canal. 

tHe became the first native Premier of 
Egypt in 1924. He resigned (Timg, Dec. 


1, 1924) upon the exaction by Britain 
from the Egyptian Government of a 
£500,000 ($2,300,000) ‘“‘fine’” and _ other 


humiliating concessions because of the as- 
sassination by seven Egyptian students of 
Sir Lee Stack, Governor General of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
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THE THEATRE 





Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in 
the light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important. 


SERIOUS 


Craic’s Wire—Prize play about 
a woman who dusted out her house 
so steadily that her husband choked 
and disappeared. 


YOUNG WoopLeEy—Sex in an 
English public school with Glenn 
Hunter supported by an able cast. 


THE GREAT GoD BROowN—Eugene 
O’Neill’s troubled study of a man 
who had no. brains, but money 
enough to buy them from another. 


BRIDE OF THE LAMB—Alice Brady 
giving a turbulent and true pic- 
ture of a small-town wife who 
mixed sex and religion with un- 
fortunate results. 


LuLu BELLE—A Negress (light 
coffee) who made love so well that 
a French nobleman bore her off 
across the seas to Paris. 


LESS SERIOUS 
THE LAST oF Mrs. CHEYNEY— 
Ina Claire casting her eminent 
charm within the circle of British 
nobility. Pearls are stolen. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—Three young 
men from college and three adven- 
turous wives run down to the coun- 
try for a week-end. 


At Mrs. Bram’s—The glittering 
tale of how Bluebeard and his next 
intended came to an English board- 
ing house. 


WuHaT Every WoMAN KNOoOws— 
Barrie in capable revival. Prin- 
cipally Helen Hayes. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING Ear- 
NEST— Oscar Wilde in_ revival. 
Excellent, though starless perform- 
ance. 


THE WISDOM TootH — The 
thoughtful fantasy of a man who 
became a boy again for long 
enough to lose his job and win his 
girl. 

MUSICAL 


Charleston, comedy and charm 
flourish in these: Jolanthe, Sunny, 
The Cocoanuts, The Vagabond 
King, Tip-Toes, and No, No, Nan- 
ette, 


New Plays 


Rahman Bey. Fakirism has about 
as much relation to the theatre 
as have cats to cablegrams. Yet, 
since Rahman Bey is_ spreading 
the message of his Egyptian cult 
from theatre stages in the U. S., 
his efficacy as a show must be re- 
ported. He is an uncanny novelty, 
but he is not a very good show. 

The fakir’s tricks, then, are not 
recommended to those who have 
two hours and a half and crave 


simple pleasure. Some blood is 
spilled, but there is little laughter 
and no love interest. The appeal 
is partly to the mind and partly 
to the pit of the stomach. -The 
latter appeal may be overwhelm- 
ing in isolated cases. Instances of 
internal rising and active nausea 








RAHMAN BEY 
is not invited to poker 


have been reported by the severely 
squeamish. 

These mishaps have been oc- 
casioned by the flesh-piercing items. 
Rahman Bey induces in himself a 
state of cataleptic anesthesia and 
jabs hatpins through his flesh and 
a slim dagger through the skin cov- 
ering his Adam’s apple. Some of 
these wounds bleed and some are 
dry, according to his will. None 
leave scars. These things are not 
miraculous, being duplicated in ex- 
periments on involuntary catalep- 
tics. 

Mind reading, while iess spectacu- 
lar, is perhaps the most interesting 
feature. Simply by touching the 
hand of any member of the audi- 
ence the fakir reads and obeys his 
silent command for anv convenient 
task he can complete within the 
theatre. He will find, for exam- 
ple, a certain word in a certain 
book designated mentally by the 
subject. Thus far Rahman Bey 
has not been invited to any poker 
games. 


One Man’s Woman. You can al- 
ways count on the South Seas. You 
can count on them for about three 
plays a season in which the hale 
and handsome hero takes to drink 
and marries the forgiving and hand- 
some heroine just at curtain fall. 
To help this one out there is vol- 
canic eruption rivaled only by the 
passionate eruptions of the manu- 
script. The acting is all right. 











CINEMA 





New Pictures 


Tramp, Tramp, Tramp (Harry 
Langdon). Frantic farce cannot 
be estimated in detail. Such a 
critique would simply be a cata- 
logue of gags. Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp is such a catalogue. It is 
one of those pictures in which a 
man gets into bed with an electric 
fan and emerges in a storm of 
feathers. There is a plot about a 
cross-country race to advertise a 
shoe store. Mr. Langdon is often 
funny. The picture is often funny. 


Voleano (Bebe Daniels, Ricardo 
Cortez). The stage this week, as 
listed elsewhere, had its South Sea 
show with a restless voleano for 
shock effect. So too, the screen. 
The screen can, of course, do much 
better by a volcano than can the 
stage. The eruption in this picture 
is excellently emotional, if one has 
after hundreds of movies emotion 
left for natural disorders. The 
story is pretty feeble, with Miss 
Daniels playing the “native” girl 
and Mr. Cortez the handsome, clear- 
skinned lover. The voleano bursts 
all over the middle of the sweet 
sentiment and ends the picture 
vigorously enough. 


Silken Shackles (Irene Rich). Be- 
hind this horrible title lurks one 
of the usually nauseous triangle 
dramas of uneven family life. 
Thanks to the performance of Miss 
Rich and the general intelligence 
of the story and direction, the pic- 
ture may be endured, perhaps oc- 
casionally enjoyed. This wife wear- 
ied of her dentist husband and took 
up with a gentleman who let his 
hair grow long and played the vio- 
lin. The couple are overtaken in 


. Trieste and the wife concludes that 


her sane and comfortable spouse is, 
perhaps, better after all. 








ART 





Prix de Rome 


Last week the Prix de Rome for 
architecture was awarded to Clar- 
ence D. Badgeley, 27, of Spring- 
field, Ohio. Badgeley is the third 
Ohio man in four years to win the 
Prix de Rome. He gets three 
years in Rome, lodging at the 
American Academy there, and $1,- 
300 a year. 


Two Groups 


There are certain U. S. artists 
who concentrate on painting the 
wild places of the earth—deserts, 
jungles, arctic wastes, Last weck 
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two groups of such painters ap- 
peared in the news. 

In Chicago the Art Institute an- 
nounced that it was sending a 
party of 38 to cruise through arc- 
tie regions, committing glaciers to 
canvas. The artists, recruited from 
five states, will take ship in June. 

From Chinese Turkestan word 
came from Nicholas Roerich, painter 
of eastern panoramas, founder of the 
International Art Centre of Man- 
hattan, that he and his wife and 
son had been told by the Dactai 
of Khotan that they had better 
keep out of his country. Mr. 
Roerich has been in Central Asia 
since 1923. 


Manet 


In 1874 Edouard Manet exhibited 
in the Salon a little oil a foot 
wide and less than two feet high. 
Nobody thought much of Manet. 
Jean Baptiste Faure, a singer who 
had the sort of immense popular 
recognition that Manet dreamed 
about, bought this picture, “Punch- 
inello,” for a few francs. He sold 
it four years later for $400. Last 
week at a sale in the Hotel Drouot, 
Paris, “Punchinello” brought. $17,- 
000. 


Edouard Manet (1832-83) was 
among the first of the Impression- 
ists. He has been consistently 
confused with his contemporary, 
Monet, by people who cannot tell 
black from white. Manet’s figures 


are flat; Monet’s trees and seas and ° 


flowery forests leap with a wind of 
movement. Manet loved light; 
Monet loved _ shading. Manet 
painted with a brush as broad as 
a glance of the eye; Monet put his 
color onin tiny dots. Manet saw life 
as a gleam; Monet saw it as a 
shimmer. It was late in life that 
Manet came to recognition; he was 
laughed at until a day when the 
Empress Eugénie stood in front of 
a canvas of his and said, “Oh, I 
like that....” He has made money 
for the people who bought his 
early pictures. 


Prized Potboiler 


When, in 1634, Musician Henry 
Lawes asked his friend, Pamph- 
leteer and Poet John Milton, to 
run off some verses for a masque 
(a quasi dramatization in verse of 
some allegory) which John Earl 
of Bridgewater wished to grace 
some festivities, Milton complied 
with a “Masque presented at Lud- 
low Castle, 1634,” long since known 
as Comus. This masque so casual- 
ly written to order, printed in 1637 
without even the author’s name, is 
one of the loveliest poems written 
in English and perhaps the best of 
Milton’s minor works. Valued little 
at printing, its first (1637) edition 
last week at auction in Manhattan 
brought $21,500. Book Agent Dr. 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, always quietly 
stubborn in bidding for a book he 
wants, got it. 
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MUSIC 








In Boston 


Out of the retirement in Malden, 
Mass., to which she had committed 
herself less than six weeks before, 
Ethel Leginska came ostensibly to 
the aid of the People’s Symphony 





LEGINSKA 
Better Pay? 


Orchestra of Boston. The musicians 
wanted better pay, the public want- 
ed more concerts, but the directors 
were deaf even to the pleas of the 
charming Leginska, who had been 
canvassing for subscriptions. Would 
the People’s Symphony survive the 
crisis? That question was answered 
last week by the announcement that 
there would be next season a new 
orchestra—its 100-odd members to 
be drawn from the old—to be 
known as the Boston Philharmonic, 
Ethel Leginska its permanent con- 
ductor. 


Modern Cleveland 


A cup of this, two cups of that, 
a tablespoon of something else, a 
pinch of salt—and a chef has mixed 
a cake. A Beethoven symphony 
or perhaps a Haydn, a bit of de 
Falla or maybe Respighi and a 
portion of Wagner—and a sym- 
phonic conductor has made up his 
program. And just as one chef 
is famed for his pastry, the next 
one for his meats, so is it natural 
for one conductor to excel in one 
style of music, be it classic, roman- 
tic or modern. 

Last week the Detroit News pub- 
lished the results of an investiga- 
tion of the programs played by the 
orchestras of six U. S. cities. They 
took the average date of composi- 


tion of all works played durin 
the season, found that Cleveland 
(1874) was most modern, New York 
next (1872), then Boston and Chi- 
cago, tied (1869), Philadelphia 
(1865), Detroit (1857). 

Further analysis showed Cleve- 
land’s lead to be due to the fact 
that it played so little 18th Century 
music; that the Boston Symphony, 
under Serge Kousseviyzky, led in 
20th Century music, with Chicago 
next under Frederick Stock, and 
the New York Symphony next. Chi- 
eago has played the greatest pro- 
portion of the classics, with Phil- 
adelphia next; and Detroit, under 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, leads in the 
19th Century. The percentages: 








19th 20th 

1680-1800 Cent. Cent. 

a Cen y 71.2 18.2 

Boston ooo 47.3 40.6 

Chicago ..... — 47.8 38.8 

Cleveland .. 6.7 64.0 29.3 

New York 11.2 51.3 37.5 

Philadelphia .... 12.7 58.2 29.1 
Forecast 


_A big, bearded Italian pushed 
his way through the dingy swinging 
doors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House stage entrance last week, 
sniffed the warm Manhattan air, 
lifted his face to the warm blue 
sky pierced by a hundred work-a- 
day buildings, decided it was time 
to go home. Whereupon came an- 
nouncement after announcement, 
for the bearded one was no mere 
singer leaving for a European holi- 
day. He was Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
impresario, in the hollow of whose 
mighty hand nestles the fate of 
scores of such little folk as singers. 

First came the statement that 
established his own position—a let- 
ter from Otto H. Kahn, in behalf 
of the Metropolitan Board of Direc- 
tors, extending his contract until 
May 31, 1931, in appreciation of 
his brilliancy of artistic achieve- 
ment and resourcefulness of man- 
agement.” So was Signor Gatti- 
Casazza honored at the close of 
his 18th season. Many knew that 
his old contract extended to 1929, 
saw that its_extension was to in- 
sure his direction for at least three 
seasons in the new home,j to 
squelch the rumor that a change 
of home means a change of organ- 
ization. 

Then spoke Signor Gatti. He drew 
up a new contract for Assistant 
General Manager Edward Ziegler, 
to run for as long a time as his 
own. He announced eleven new 
artists for next season—nine singers 
a conductor and a dancer: 

Martha Attwood—Baltimore so- 
prano of considerable European ex- 
perience. 

Louise Lerch—Allentown, Pa., so- 
prano, pupil of Marcella Sembrich. 

Elda Vettori—Italian-U. S. so- 
prano from St. Louis, heard with 
the San Carlo, the St. Louis Munic- 
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Learn a Foreign Language by Ear 


The Quickest, Easiest 
Way in the World! 


Here it is at last—the modern way to learn a foreign language— 
BY EAR. No long, tedious hours of study. 
No dull grammar methods. 
You learn right at home—in your spare moments. 
Yet in 30 days you accomplish more than most students do in 


teacher. 
practice. 


a whole year with old-fashioned methods. 


French—German—Spanish—Italian 


Which Do You Prefer? 


HOOSE now the language 

you would like to learn. 
Choose now the language you 
would like to speak easily, 
fluently, correctly. Isit French 
or German? Is it Spanish or 
Italian? 


It’s so easy this new way—you 
actually learn Sy ear—just as you 
learn to sing a new tune. Men and 
women everywhere have already 
mastered foreign languages through 
this amazingly different and simple 
method. In case after case it is 
proving that this is the quickest, 
easiest and most effective language 
course in existence. 


You Commence to Speak 
Another Language—At Once 
You don’t have to wait months 

before you can express yourself in 
another language when you study 
it this ear way. In your very first 
lesson you begin to speak of interest- 
ing everyday matters. And almost 
before you know it—in just a few 
weeks you will be able to speak and 
read another language—more flu- 
ently than can many a person who 
has been studying it for years in 
the ordinary old-fashioned way. 


Tremendous Importance of 
Foreign Languages in Business 

Do you realize what it can mean 
to you to have a foreign language 
at your command? American trade 
with foreign countries is rapidly 
increasing and there is an ever- 





increasing demand for men and 
women who can speak another lan- 
guage besides English tofill important 
positions in business houses of every 
character. The number of people 
who can qualify is so limited that 
big salaries are gladly offered to 
those capable of meeting the re- 
quirements. 


A Valuable Social Asset, Too 


The ability to speak a foreign 
language also increases your prestige 
in social life. It opens up doors that 
would otherwise remain closed to 
you. It enables you to mix with 
cultured people whose society you 


could not otherwise enjoy. It 
broadens your intellect, enriches 
your personality, makes you in- 
teresting. 


For those who travel abroad the 
advantages of speaking more than 
one language are obvious and tend 
greatly to increase not only the 
enjoyment of their trip but also 
adds to the educational benefits to 
be derived. 


Then, too, think of the pleasure 
of reading French and Italian books 
in the original—not in expurgated 
translations. Think of the joy of 
reading foreign masterpieces in the 
tongue in which they were conceived 
and written. 


Famous Languagephone 
Ear-Method 
Decide now to learn a foreign lan- 
the famous Language- 
In the whole world 


guage by 
phone method. 


No high-priced 


No tiresome phonetic 





you cannot find a simpler, easier 
method. It has been praised and 
endorsed by teachers of languages 
in such famous universities as Col- 
umbia, Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, 
Brown, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Send for Free Book 


Learn about this fascinating way 
to learn a foreign language Ay ear. 
See how amazingly easy it really is 
—how quick and inexpensive. An 
interesting illustrated booklet, yours 
for the asking, describes this re- 
markably simple “by ear’ course 
fully. Send for it at once. There’s 
no cost—no obligation. Mail coupon 
now. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
354 Fourth Avenue, Hess Building, 
Dept. 944, New York City, N. Y. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354 Fourth Avenue, Hess Building, Dept. 944 
New York City, N. Y. 


Please send me—without obligation or 
cost—your booklet ‘‘Listening in on the 
Languagephone,”’ describing the famous 
Languagephone Ear-Method of learning for- 
eign languages by ear. Also full details of 
your free trial offer for the Spanish, French, 
German or Italian course. 
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A Dreadful Result of Bad 7 Teeth 


The most dreaded dis- 
ease of humanity — 
cancer of the mouth — 
can be the result of 
bad teeth. The Amer- 
ican Society for the 
Control of Cancer 
charges tooth decay 
with being a principal 
cause of this fearful 
affliction. 





a I Found Out 


the Beauty Value of My Teeth” | 


“We were just talking—Tom and | 
—while waiting for the tea and 
things. I smiled my prettiest for 
him. 

‘Speaking of teeth, he said, 
which of course we weren't, ‘yours 
are simply glorious.” 

“Hush, silly!” I said, but he 
knew I didn’t mean it . . . and 
he didn’t hush. I could have told 
‘ him I'd used Colgate’s all my life. 
But I don't see why we should tell 
men our beauty secrets, do you?” 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
will make your teeth glisten 
gloriously. It will whiten them 
and bring out all their natural 
beauty. But more important. . . 
it will help to keep your teeth 
and gums healthy, for Colgate’s 


foams into every hard-to-get-at 
place between the teeth and 
under the edges of the gums. 


Remove those Causes of Decay 
Brush your teeth and gums 
regularly with Colgate’s, then 
germs and poisons of decay can't 
lurk in your mouth. Colgate’s 
washes them from their hiding 
places, effectively removing caus- 
es of tooth decay and germs of 
insidious diseases. 

Your mouth feels clean after 
using Colgate’s . . . and it is 
clean. You'll like the taste of 
Colgate’s . . . even children love 
to use it regularly. 






Priced right too! 
Large tube 25c. 












ipal and the Washington Opera 
Companies. 

Joseph MagPherson—25-year-old 
basso from Nashville, Tenn. 

Ruth Hope—uwU. S. dancer, one- 
time member of Pavlova’s company, 
especially famed for her work in 
John Alden Carpenter’s Birthday 
of the Infanta ballet with the Chi- 
cago Opera. 

Editha Fleischer—German sopra- 
no who came to the U. S. with 
the Wagnerian Opera Company in 
1923; since then a member of the 
William Wade Hinshaw Company. 

Pavel Ludikar—Czech basso, also 
a member of the Hinshaw Company. 

Walther Kirchoff—tenor from the 
Berlin Staatsoper. 

George Cehanovskv—Russian bar- 
tone, heard with the San Carlo and 
Washington Companies. 

Ezio Pinza—famed basso of the 
Scala Opera in Milan and the Colon 
in Buenos Aires. 

Vincenzo Bellezza—Italian con- 
ductor of the Colon and the Cos- 
tanzi Theatre in Rome, now con- 
ducting the Italian season at Co- 
vent Gardens. 


A pale but audacious Greenwich 
Village householder, named Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, once wrote, 
among other things, an imprudent 
quatrain in which she distilled a 
favorite notion: 

My candle burns at both ends; 
It will not last the night; 

But ah, my foes, and oh, my friends— 
It gives a lovely light! 

She concerns herself in her poet- 
ry with joy, not duty, brightness, 
not rationalism, verve, not medita- 
tion. She speaks with distressing 
boldness. 

A bespectacled small-statured 
man of 41, named Joseph Deems 
Taylor, has written many a musical 
composition, among the more popu- 
lar of which is a suite for orches- 
tral rendition called “Through the 
Looking Glass.” Onetime music 
critic of the New York World, he 
has attracted much attention to his 
commentaries because of his ex- 
tremely readable but authentic crit- 
icisms. 

Signor Gatti-Casazza* is happy to 
announce that an opera collabo- 
rated upon by these two and named 
The King’s Henchman will be pro- 
duced next season, 


Placated 


Some weeks ago Maria Jeritza 
filed suit for $25,000 against a pair 
of Cohen brothers, Bronx cigar 
manufacturers, for naming one of 
their cigars “La Jeritza,” 

Last week the case came up in 
court. Counsel for the Cohens 
argued that the plaintiff is really 
a baroness, wife of Leopold Fred- 
erick Salvatore Baron Popper de 
Podhragy, that thus she is no longer 
Jeritza, has no more right to the 
name than have the Cohens. But 
Federal Judge Thatcher thought 
differently, decided in favor of “La 
Jeritza”, ordered the Cohens to 
cease using her name. 


*Mr. Gatti is the first impresario who 


| has succeeded in making opera pay at the 


Metropolitan. 
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Everything is on the map! 


“a > 





O the Rand M¢Nally Auto Road 

Maps, America’s most popular 
tourist guides, is now added the Rand 
MSNally Auto Road Atlas of the United 
States. This new Atlas contains handy 
road maps of all States, detailed maps 
of the vicinities of the larger cities, in- 
dices and brief descriptions of all Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments—making 
a handy ready-reference guide which 
every motor tourist will wish to own. 
Both Atlasand Road Maps obtainable 
at all booksellers’, stationers’, drug 
storesand news stands—Atlas, 75c;Road 

Maps, 35c each. 


Rand M¢Nally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 


You need 


ook at a map of France and think 
LE of what it represents. Immediately 
a series of pictures roll up before you! 

Whether you have been there or not 
is a matter of no consequence. You 
have read the Three Musketeers. You 
have studied the history of Napoleon 
and the Revolution. You have fol- 
lowed with anxiety and triumph the 
career of the A. E. F. 

All these things are there. With no 
effort on your part, and with very 
little imagination, these crooked lines 
and foreign names become France itself! 

And they are not alone the France of 
today. They are the France of all his- 
tory, from Charlemagne toClemenceau. 

They have the power to call to mind 
a broad jest from Rabelais, a character 
from Balzac, a page of minute analysis 
from Proust—all in a single moment. 


The spot called Paris is the Eiffel 


only Loor 


Tower, the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
the Louvre, the Arc de Triomphe and 
the famous boulevards. The English 
Channel is the Invincible Armada and 
Gertrude Ederle. Orleans is Saint Joan. 
Versailles is Louis XIV and the League 
of Nations. 

Equally rich in romance and his- 
torical suggestion are the maps of 
England, Germany, Italy, Spain, fadia, 
Greece, Egypt. 

Why not acquire the habit of look- 
ing at them this way? You will find it 
fascinating entertainment, for good 
maps have all the charm and cultural 
value of good books. Teach your 
children to read them, and read them 
frequently yourself. 

Rand M‘Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate 
and up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


Ranp MSNALLY & GompANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. F-187 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 














Does the digestive 
aid you use inter- 


fere with digestion? 





ASTROGEN Tablets never do. They 
promptly stop “‘heartburn” and counter 
act hyper-acidity. But from that pointon, 

they are different in their action from alkalies 
such as bicarbonate of soda, or preparations 
containing it. 

Soda bicarbonate, which is usually taken, 
often goes too far. It will relieve acidity, but 
the correct amount to take is hard to know, and 
so it generally leaves the stomach with an alka- 
line residue, which interferes with the normal 
process of digestion. 

For the stomach, as you probably know, must 
be slightly acid (1-5 of one per cent) to leave the 
digestive juices free to perform their task without 
interference from the digestive remedy you take 
to give you relief. 


Gastrogen Tablets never 
interfere with digestion 


When you take Gastrogen Tablets they relieve 
promptly the hyper-acidity from which the 
stomach is suffering. But there they stop. They 
leave the stomach ‘‘in neutral’’—so that the 
slight acid balance necessary to good digestion 
can be quickly restored by nature. 

No matter how many Gastrogen Tablets you 
eat they cannot leave the stomach alkalinized, 
for when they have corrected hyper-acidity, they 
pass on unchanged. 


Gastrogen is pleasant and safe 


Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe and effective. 
They are pleasant to taste and excellent for 
sweetening the breath. And they do relieve 
digestive distress with gratifying promptness. 


Your druggist has them in ha ket- 

tins of 15 tablets for 20c; ee. 

size bottles of 60 tablets for 60c. If you 

want to try them before you buy them, 

send the coupon for free introductory 
packet of 6 tablets. 


© Bristol-Myers, 1926 
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Presbyterian Peace 


People are prone to think of the 
Presbyterian Church (North) as riven 
from top to bottom by five insuper- 
able points of theology into the two 
parties, Modernist and Fundamen- 








N.E. A. 
MODERATOR THOMPSON 


“But for the clammy hand of 
TS eas 


talist. That this is no longer so 
was demonstrated last week at the 
138th annual meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in a Baltimore thea- 
tre (the Lyric). Of politics the 
Presbyterians have plenty, and of 
late years their Assemblies have 
assumed the aspect of embattled 
conventions. But the political align- 
ments and the issues in last week’s 
election of a Moderator, were these: 

1) The die-hard, militant Funda- 
mentalists, led by Dr. Clarence E. 
Macartney of Philadelphia, who in- 
terpret Holy Writ literally; insist 
that all Presbyterians shall thus 
interpret it; and put a candidate in- 
to the field to combat a supposed 
menace to the “historic, blood- 
bought standards of the Presby- 
terian Church.” 

2) The Moderates, led by no one 
man but rather by a broad group 
whose theology is Fundamental yet 
not militant to the extent of im- 
posing its tenets upon all Presby- 
terians by other than the duly con- 
stituted judicial agencies of the 
Church. Its political program was 
to put in the field—as it success- 
fully did last year after the Mod- 
ernist-Fundamentalist fight had 
reached its peak—a tolerant non- 
militant Fundamentalist who would 
administer church affairs in a busi- 
nesslike way and smooth over inter- 
nal disputes. \ 

3) The Modernists, a compara- 
tively small group led by Dr. Hen- 
ry Sloane Coffin of Manhattan. 
Their attitude, theological and poli- 
tical, is non-combative and rather 
Olympian save for a few retorts 
and counter-attacks upon the Fun- 





damentalists. They put forward no 
candidate for Moderator, and while 
their vote was responsible for the 
election of the Moderate candidate, 
it constituted but 4 small portion 
of the entire ballot, which was, 
theologically speaking, preponder- 
antly Fundamentalist. 

The Election. To oppose the Fun- 
damentalist candidate, Dr. Lapsley 
A. McAfee of Berkeley, Calif., the 
Moderates chose a man _ possessed 
of three extraordinarily varied 
qualifications: a compelling, genial 
personality; an indorsement (last 
year) from the late Fundamental- 
ist William J. Bryan; and a high 
administrative record in a big posi- 
tion. He is Rev. Dr. William O. 
Thompson, bald Bismarckian lately 
retired president of Ohio State 
University. When Dr. Macartney 
tried to reconcile Dr. McAfee’s al- 
leged tolerance with Dr. McAfee’s 
own declaration that “there is room 
in the church for all but the ex- 
treme Modernists,” the Liberal nom- 
inator, Rev. Dr. Roy E. Vale of Oak 
Park, IIl., countered with the fact 
that Dr. Thompson is a man of 
lowly origin whom, but for “the 
clammy hand of death,” Mr. Bryan 
himself would have arisen to de- 
scribe as one with whom “the 
integrity of the gospel would be ab- 
solutely safe.” When thoughtless 
Dr. George A. Sevier of Denver, 
seconding Dr. McAfee, protested 
that the West was entitled to “rec- 
ognition” this year, eloquent Ed- 
ward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Co., point- 
ed out that Dr. Thompson is no 
“provincial” candidate, and asked, 
as a business man, that the affairs 
of the Church be rested with a 
tried administrator. Bolstered by 
the Modernists and Bryanites in the 
Fundamentalist camp, the Moder- 
ates elected Dr. Thompson 535 to 
382. Mr. Duffield was appointed 
Vice Moderator and the Moderates 
had achieved another step towards 
their goal—peace in the church. 

But the spirit of concord did not 
yet brood undisturbed over the As- 
sembly. There were still charges 
and counter-charges to be heard 
that had been made during the 
year between the two extreme 
wings, and most important of all 
there was the report of a commis- 
sion of 15, appointed last year to 
“find peace.” 

Peace Report. The “peace com- 
mission” consisted entirely of Fund- 
amentalists—including Dr. McAfee 
and Dr. Mark A. (“Lion of the 
Lord”) Matthews of Seattle—but 
largely of tolerant Fundamentalisgs 
(i. e., Moderates). 

An acute controversial point to 
have been deliberated by these men 
was the constitutional one raised by 
the Modernist New York Presby- 
tery, which had claimed the right 
to determine the fitness of candi- 
dates for the ministry within its 
district, without interference from 
the General Assembly. 

But the report sidestepped this 
dangerous issue quite neatly. It 
contented itself with rebuking all 
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Chis is 
Confuciu 


One of the 302 immortal 
authors in the Five-Foot Shelf 


Illustration from the Daily Reading Guide 
to The Harvard Classics 


O you know what few great master- 
pieces are really worth reading? 


As patriot, sage, and teacher Confucius 
ranks among the foremost men the world 
has ever known. You will find his im- 
perishable sayings in Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf of Books. 


The “Sayings of Confucius” reflect the 
moral and political conduct of his ancient 
day. They also picture the whole dra- 
matic, yes, tragic career of this intellectual 
giant of many centuries. 


Confucius said: ‘‘Not to be known should 
not grieve you, grieve that ye know not 
men.”’ The easiest and pleasantest way 
to read the drama of history is through 


the eyes and lives of the leading actors. 


As Dr. Eliot points out: “It is precisely 
this encounter with the mental states of 
other generations which enlarges the out- 
look and sympathies of the cultured man, 
and persuades him of the upward ten- 
dency of the human race. The best 
acquisition of a cultivated man is a 
liberal frame of mind or way of thinking; 
but there must be added to that possession 


Mail this coupon for the famous FREE book 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 

250 Park Avenue, New York City 
By mail, free, send me the guide book to the most 
famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics), 
containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harv ard. 
Also, please advise how I may secure the books by small monthly payments 


Dr. Eliot’s 


Five-Foot Shelf 


of Books 


(The Harvard Classics ) 






































acquaintance with the prodigious store 
of recorded discoveries, experiences, and 
reflections which humanity in its inter- 
mittent and irregular progress from bar- 
barism to civilization has acquired and 
laid up.”’ 


Every forward-thinking man and woman 
should know at least something about 
these famous “Harvard Classics.” A 
handsome free book has been published 
that tells all about them. It explains how, 
from his lifetime of reading, study and 
teaching, Dr. Eliot chose the masterpieces 
of all time; and how he has so arranged 
then. with Footnotes, Indexes and Read- 
ing “Courses that anyone may get from 
them the broad knowledge, the cultural 
viewpoint that every University strives 
to give. 


Reading is an essential part of every 
human life, and good books make the 
best reading. Since 1875, P. F. Collier 
and Son Company have not only published 
good books, but have brought them with- 
in reach of all by the Collier plan, which 
enables you to pay for the books while 
you are enjoying them. 


Name Mrs 
Miss 


l Mr. 


| Address 









SPECIAL FEATURES of 
the HARVARD CLASSICS 


In addition to the priceless writings themselves, the 
Five-Foot Shelf contains special features of great 
importance. These are: 


Lectures and Footnotes 


When you turn to the set to read, you will find 
that every selection is preceded by a lecture in 
which your attention is called in a most illuminat- 
ing way to the important facts about the author 
and his life, how he came to write that particular 
book, and why you should read it. This is really 
having university instruction at home, and more 
than that, by the greatest teacher of one of the 
greatest universities. Every one of the 21,000 
pages has been carefully edited, and wherever 
passages involve interesting sidelights, explana- 
tions appear at the bottom of the same page. 


Easy Reading Courses 


In the fiftieth volume Dr. Eliot, out of his wide 
experience as a teacher, prescribes eleven reading 
courses. In these, he explains the purpose and plan 
of each course, and gives you an exact list of the 
titles, with the order in which you should read 
them, and just where you will find them in the set. 


Daily Reading Guide 


365 reading selections from The Harvard Classics 
are here appropriately assigned, one for every day 
in the year. Each selection can be read by the 
average person in about 15 minutes with leisurely 
enjoyment. The Guide is attractively illustrated 
and each assignment is introduced by interesting 
comments on the author, the subjects or the chief 
characters. 


Index to 76,000 Subjects 


Here is an absolutely unique feature, the Index 
Volume of the Five-Foot Shelf. It is the only 
volume of its kind in existence; over $50,000 and 
a year of expert work were spent on it. It gives 
instant access to the most worth-while things that 
have been written on practically any subject. To 
the busy man or woman this index renders a service 
that cannot be computed in terms of dollars and 
cents. Long days of search would not bring to 
hand the wealth of material that can be obtained 
in a few minutes through this source. 


4391-HCN2-L 


The publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet free to children. 








disputants in general for intoler- 
ance, evil-speaking, misjudgments 
and unwarranted publication of 
slanders. It transferred the respon- 
sibility for unrest in the Presby- 
terian Church to well-known causes 
such as the War, modern science, 
the mechanical age and lack of 
home training. It re-affirmed be- 
lief in the virgin birth of Christ 
and other Fundamentalist tenets 
but held “that the Presbyterian sys- 
tem admits of diversity of view 
when the core of truth is identical.” 
It asked for the commission’s con- 
tinuance for another year to study 
the constitutional questions  in- 
volved—i.e., delayed decision in the 
matter of the New York Presbytery 
until a quieter day. 


The reading of this report 
brought a standing ovation of three 
minutes’ duration in which both 
bands of extremists joined. 

But when the time came for de- 
bate it was found that the extreme 
Fundamentalists were by no means 
pleased with the report’s pacific 
sidestepping. Leader Clarence 
Macartney fiercely attacked it be- 
cause it did not specifically con- 
demn the New York Presbytery 
for having licensed a preacher who 
doubted the virgin birth. There- 
upon, his brother, Rev. Albert Mac- 
artney, spoke up: “The only trouble 
with him [Clarence] is that he is 
not married. If Clarence would 
only get married there would be 
more harmony in the church and he 





The KNox “Com- 
fit” * is an easy 
going straw hat. 
It has the swank of 
a Rajah and the ease 
of an old acquaint- 
ance. It fools the 
world completely 
about being a stiff 
straw hat. 


x 
Rows of the finest flexible straw 
braid in the Knox patented 
“Compt” straw hat make the 


brim soft where it touches 
your head. 
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Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
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worry over other people’s theology.” 


Disappearance 


Los Angeles, haven of the spirit- 
ually restless, has a mystery. Its 
famed and wealthy evangelist, build- 
er and owner of the $1,000,000 





AIMEE MCPHERSON 
Saved? 


Angelus Temple, Mrs. Aimee Sem- 
ple McPherson, has disappeared. 
No one can account for her. 


All that is known is that three 
weeks ago she entered a_ beach 
hotel and reappeared in a bathing 
suit variously described as dark 
green or dark blue. She was a 
well-formed woman and attracted 
many an idle eye. High-piled, 
unshorn dark hair; full, wide lips 
a little irregular; unusually white 
teeth; a generous nose; eager, long- 
lashed eyes—her description has 
been so minutely detailed that it is 
certain she prepared to go in swim- 
ming. Her bathing suit had a 
white edging around the armholes. 
It was a one-piece suit with the 
pretense of a short skirt. The 
trunks came down almost to her 
knees. Her legs that day were 
vague. Some reports have her 
wearing stockings, others none. 

Her followers—those that pray 
night and day in the Prayer Tower 
of her Angelus Temple, those who 
have seen her in her white nurse’s 
uniform exhorting them, those whe 
have heard her over her KFSG 
radio station—have been hunting 
for her incessantly. Most believe 
her drowned, have crowded to the 
ocean front off Los Angeles to 
pray, knees buried in the sands, 
that their beloved leader be re- 
turned them. Divers have searched 
the ocean floor. Airplanes are still 
scooting around, pilots looking 
through the waters from the 


would not have so much time to 








heights. Last week one such re- 
ported a body off shore. It was 
a big dead fish. A second reported 
another body. It was a dead seal. 

Her congregation last week aban- 
doned hope of her living. Many 
have known her since she, a little 
Canadian Baptist girl of 17, ran 
away from home with the evan- 
gelistic troupe of Robert Semple.* 
That was 18 years ago. She be- 
came ordained in the Apostolic 
Church and evangelized on her own 
account so inspiredly that the June 
issue of the Bridal Call Foursquare 
Gospel, her personal magazine, 
ranks her with those other great 
evangelists, Moody, Spurgeon, Evan 
Roberts, William Booth, Gypsy 
Smith and Billy Sunday. Indeed 
it considers her greater than these 
because at only 35 she had created 
the largest stable congregation in 
the world. 


Baptists 


Baptists from great city congre- 
gations, from lonely mountain 
missions and from comfortable small- 
town pastorates, gathered in Wash- 
ington last week for the Northern 
Baptist Convention. They gathered 
to state opinions that were burning 
within them and to ask questions 
that had been troubling their reins 
this long time. And they gathered 
in pity and fear, for they faced a 
problem that might rive their 
church to its foundations. 

Fundamentalism. A most element- 
ary and powerful tenet of the Bap- 
tist faith insists that, to be received 
into the fold, an applicant must 
be completely immersed in_ holy 
water. Yet certain churches—most 
particularly the Park Avenue Bap- 
tist Church of Manhattan, pastored 
by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, at- 
tended and largely financed by John 
D. Rockefeller Jr.—have formed a 
practice of admitting members from 
other denominations without immer- 
sion, accepting a profession of faith 
as an equivalent of the ordered 
cleansing. “Let us read_ these 
churches out of the faith,” fund- 
amentalists have insisted through 
their leaders, Dr. John Roach Stra- 
ton of Manhattan and Dr. William 
B. Riley of Minneapolis. Prolonged 
applause hailed every fundamental- 
ist speaker. “Praise the Lord,’ 
shouted the delegates. The mod- 
ernists, themselves true and loyal 
brethren, sat silent. Clearly the 
fundamentalists had a _ majority. 
On the third day excitement reached 
its height. Yet when the count 
was taken, it was found that the 
fundamentalists had more cheers 
than votes. They were beaten, 2,- 
020 to 1,084. Mr. Rockefeller’s 
church could stay in the faith. 

Yet there was many an unmeas- 
ured invective hurled at Mr. 
Rockefeller personally. He was the 
bogeyman of the fundamentalists. 
The week before this convention the 


*He died in China. A year and a half 
later she married again—Harold McPherson, 
a California grocer, whom she divorced in 
1920. By him she has a 12-year-old son, 
Rolf McPerson. Last week her other child, 
15-year-old Roberta Semple, preached in her 
mother’s absence at Angelus Temple, 
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fers are expensive Te-pe-co fixtures 
and Te-pe-cos extremely moderate in 
price. There are Te-pe-co fixtures specially 
designed for mansion and bungalow, for 
hotel and public building. 


But widely as these various models differ in 
price, in size and in design, they are identical 
in quality. Every Te-pe-co fixture is made of 
the most approved sanitary material—highly 
glazed china or porcelain. Each represents the 
latest developments of modern sanitary engi- 
neering. Each is a marvel of glistening, snowy, 
lasting beauty. 





Economy of space and 
convenience of arrange- 
ment are the keynotes of 
the model bathroom 
Plans shown in the latest 
Gece of our book, 

throoms of Charac- 
ter,” T-11. Send 10 cents 
tor your copy, 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
TRENTON, N.J., U.S.A. 
New York Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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fundamentalists, unrestrained by 
any show of amity, had met, also 
in Washington, at the Baptist Bible 
Union of North America. 

“Can we not get a test from 
Heaven so that God will destroy 
the enemy?” one cried. 

The enemy was Mammon incar- 
nated for the moment’s argument 
—“capitalized with the wealth of 
Rockefeller coin and the aid of 
Marshall Field and others in order 
that Mammon may win the battle 
{for modernism]. . . . The estab- 
lishment of Chicago University 
was the beginning of Rockefeller 
wealth to mammonize the Baptist 
Church.” The works of these phil- 
anthropists were “the works of the 
Devil.” So the flaying went on. 

When another, Dr. J. Frank Nor- 
ris of Fort Worth, Texas, a stanch 
American, cried, “We want Rocke- 
feller to keep his bloody money,” 
the Bible Unionists applauded. 

Yet in the larger convention the 
vote was cast and for the next 
twelvemonth Mr. Rockefeller and 
the other modernists may pass 
their way before the contemning 
eyes of the fundamentalists. 

Meanwhile the latter will use 
all their persuasiveness and all 
their religious politics to bring the 
individual Baptist congregations 
throughout the country to their 
own way of thinking. The polity 
of the Baptist denomination is not 
definite. In fact a Baptist church 
has never been defined. Each con- 
gregation, provided it carries the 
aspects of Baptistry, goes its own 
individual way. Their sectional or- 
ganizations are only to further 
what common ends they can agree 
upon. This status of individuality 
the modernists would leave. The 
fundamentalists really are tending 
towards a condition in which the 
sectional organization will domi- 
nate the constituents. 

President. The man chiefly re- 
sponsible for bringing about this 
quasi trust (it will endure for at 
least the next six months) was Dr. 
James Whitcomb Brougher, the re- 
tiring pastor of the Temple Bap- 
tist Church of Los Angeles, now 
pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Oakland, Calif. All last year 
he traveled about the country pre- 
senting his address “Play Ball.” 
Baptists of all shades of doctrine 
grew to admire him, came to call 
him “the Baptist unifier,” even 
though they disagreed with his ef- 
forts to reconcile the parties. Last 
week he was elected President 
of the Northern Baptists. 

Politics. The delegates scored 
Governors Smith of New York and 
Ritchie of Maryland; loudly ap- 
plauded a speaker who declared 
that neither could ever be President 
of the U. S.... The entire con- 
vention called on President Coolidge* 


*The President politely ignored a Bible 
Unionist slur: “Mammonism has gained 
hold of the United States today. It 
strikes from the legislatures of the states. 
It rises from the congressional halls and 
in the Congressional Record. It blackens 
the family life of a President of the United 
States [pause]—I mean the Cabinet life.”— 
Dr. W. A. Matthews of Los Angeles. 


and posed for a photograph with 
him, which included 5,750 faces. 
Significant Utterances: 

“Leave a man alone with the 
New Testament and let him be un- 
interrupted and he will come out a 
Baptist."—Dr. Frank M. Good- 
child. 

“There is too much oil in the 
Baptist Church today.”—Dr. John 
Roach Straton. 

“Those wet bills have no more 
chance than a crippled grasshopper 
in a pen of turkeys.”—Wayne B 
Wheeler. 


SCIENCE 








Tokachi 

Again explosions, smoke, lava 
and destruction visited the Pa- 
cific. This time a fractured lake 
bottom contributed heavily to the 
event by emptying a deep body 
of water in a sudden and enor- 
mous sluice upon mountain ham- 
lets and _ terraced,  rice-grown 
countryside. About 1,000 were 
killed, though a month of antici- 
patory rumbling had warned them 
to flee. 

The eruption was out of the 
bowels of Mount Tokachi, in the 
centre of Hokkaido, northernmost 
of the main islands of the is- 
land empire of Japan and last 
retreat of the Hairy Ainus.* One 
of the 50 technically active of 
Japan’s 200 or more volcanic 
peaks, Mount Tokachi, is at the 
intersection of two volcanic ranges 
that intersect on the kite-shaped 
island. Three main _ explosions 
took place, the first setting loose 
the water that had lain cradled in 
the crater since time immemorial, 
the third causing an appalling land- 
slide as the crater walls were 
hurled down the mountain. 

It was Japan’s first long-dor- 
mant volcano to erupt since Mount 
Sakurajima in 1914. The semi- 
sacred Fujiyama has done noth- 
ing violent since 1707. 


Helium 


The U. S. Navy Department and 
the Bureau of Mines last week an- 
nounced successful experiments 
anent a new use for helium. Faced 
with severe diffculties in diving op- 
erations to raise the sunken sub- 
marine S-51 from 128 feet of water 
off Block Island (TIME, Oct. 5, 
12), experts designed a compres- 
sion chamber wherein animals were 
supplied with various mixtures of 
oxygen to find a combination that 
did not give them “caisson disease” 


*A race seemingly unconnected with the 
surrounding Mongolian peoples, thought to 
have migrated to the northern islands of 
Japan from Manchuria, a remnant of 
Neolithic stock. They are taller than the 
Japanese, heavier-built; their hairiness has 
been exaggerated from the fact that the 
men never shave and the women, admiring 
hirsute embellishment, daub themselves 
with mustache designs in pot-smut. They 
are bear-worshipers, non-agricultural. 


or “the bends,” as divers call the 
dangerous condition produced when 
they are brought too swiftiy out of 
high-pressure depths. The basis of 
this dangerous condition is the for- 
mation of bubbles in the blood 
stream, bubbles of nitrogen that has 
not escaped fast enough from solu- 
tion in the blood. Helium, which 
goes out of solution far more 
swiftly than nitrogen, and is just 
as inert chemically, promises to 
serve as an efficient substitute for 
nitrogen as the 79% inert diluent 
of oxygen in a diver’s breathing at- 
mosphere, and to permit longer 
work at greater depths. 

At Dayton, Ohio, last fortnight, 
Chemist C. F. Adams claimed to 
have converted hydrogen into heli- 
um by a process analogous to that 
by which he and others claim the 
transmutation of mercury into gold 
—bombarding the atoms with elec- 
tricity. If practicable on a large 
scale, this process would greatly 
facilitate the preparation of helium 
for airship bags. It is now obtained 
chiefly by difficult fractional dis- 
tillation of the inert gases found 
in certain metallic ores and in the 
natural gas wells and _ mineral 
springs of Kansas, Texas and the 
Pyrenees. 


AERONAUTICS 








Fokkerisms 

Anthony H. G. Fokker, maker of 
airplanes, in his native Holland, 
and in the U. S.,* was prevailed up- 
on last week to talk commercial 
flying. He said some revealing 
things. 

He said that France is the best 
equipped nation in the world, at 
this point, for turning out flying 
machinery, but that the U. S. will 
soon catch her up. 

He said that Germany, though 
restricted in plane manufacturing 
by the Treaty of Versailles, has es- 
tablished many a big factory out- 
side her boundaries, and is “with- 
out equal” for training efficient 
civilian pilots at present. 

He said, after having brought up 
to date his firsthand knowledge of 
European airways, that the U. S. 
Post Office Transcontinental Air 
Mail service is “the most efficient 
and reliable of all the airplane 
transportation systems in* the 
world.” 

He admitted that he is building 
in Holland a gigantic, multimotored 
plane designed to do transconti- 
nental passenger service between 
Manhattan and San Francisco, with 
Pullman-type berths for 35 to 40 
sleepers. 

He accepted congratulations up- 
on the performance of the Fokker 
Josephine Ford, first plane to circle 
the North Pole, bearing Lieutenant 
Commander Richard E. Byrd U.S. N. 
(Time, May 17, SCIENCE). 





*The U. S. Fokker factory is at Has- 
brouck Heights, N. J. 
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SERVICE 


Counts 


HE Stevens Hotel, with 3000 rooms, now under 
construction in Chicago, will occupy an entire 
block, and house a population equal to many county 
seat towns. 















To operate successfully such a vast enterprise de- 
mands instant and’ accurate communication between 
the management and all departments at all times. 
Knowing P-A-X through years of use in Hotel La 
Salle in Chicago, Mr. Stevens and his architects and 
engineers did not hesitate to specify P-A-X. The 
equipment is now being made, and when the world’s 
largest hotel is opened, every executive and every 
department will have available facilities for instant 
communication with each other, day or night. The 
P-A-X equipment will need no operator. 


The P-A-X Monophone fills a rapidly 
growing need for an instrument with 
all of the compactness and efficiency 
of the conventional telephone, but 
with the additional advantage of hav- 
ing the transmitter and receiver in a 
single, easily-handled unit. This is the 
Monophone Desk Set No. 1; avail- 
able for use with all types of P-A-X. 












Not only in the large hotels, but in practically all 
commercial, industrial and financial lines, P-A-X is 
an invaluable assistant in the conduct of business. 


~Count on 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 










The P-A-X is, fundamentally, a private 
automatic telephone exchange built of the 
same Strowger type of automatic telephone 
equipment being so widely adopted for city 
service. The P-A-X may be furnished to 
include and co-ordinate such services as 
code call, conference, executive’s priority, 
emergency alarm, etc., to meet individual 
needs. 
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Automatic Electric Ine. 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone In Use the World Over. 
Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. Branch Offices in all principal cities. 
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BUSINESS 


Argument ad Hominem 


As neat and efficacious an “ar- 
gument to the man” as ever broke 
an industrial strike was applied last 
week to the 20,000 idling employes 
of the French Renault automotive 
works. 

At Billancourt, just outside Paris, 
the rows of shops of the Societé 
Anonyme des Usines Renault had 


VISUAL PROOF 
of SAFETY 


HEN you are about to make an in- 
vestment in first mortgage bonds, 
the most vital factor for you to con- 


sider is the actual value of the properties by 
which the mortgages are secured. 


We have just published a booklet which will 
give you visual proof of the safety of SE- 
CURITY BONDS—actual photographs of 
the completed properties. Each photograph is 
accompanied by figures showing the amount 
of the loan, term of the mortgage, appraisal of 


the land and appraisal of the building. 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


In addition to being secured only by completed 
fee simple properties, on which the loans aver- 
age 43% of independent appraisals, the first 
mortgages behind SECURITY BONDS are 
guaranteed unconditionally by the Maryland 
Casualty Company. The strength of this guar- 
antee lies in the fact that the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company has capital and surplus of | 
$10,500,000 and resources of $36,500,000. 
SECURITY BONDS are legal investments 
for National Banks, but just as suitable for the 
individual with $100 as for large institutions. 
They are the direct obligation of the Security 
Bond & Mortgage Company, and are offered 
to investors with the recommendation of the 
following Investment Bankers: 

J.A.W. Iglehart & Company 

102 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 

719 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Clarksburg, W.Va. 


Bodell & Company 
120 Broadway, New York City 
35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
10 Weybosset Street, Providence, R.I. 
Harrison, Smith & Company 
1515 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
27 Pine Street, New York City 
Palmer Bond & Mortgage Company 
Walker Bank Building., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Smith, Hull & Company 
Walker Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


G6’ SECURITY 
BONDS 


$1,000, $500 and $100 Denominations; 
I to $-year Maturities 
Tax Refund: Up to § mills in any State 


[Mail to any of the above offices] 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of 
your booklet, “Security Bonds.” i 





been shut down for nine days. 
Baggy-trousered watchmen, caped 
gendarmes paraded warily about 
the works. At strect corners and 
at the cafés of the workers’ quar- 
ter morose workers in felt derbies, 
flattened peaked caps or black sailor 
straws, harangued one _ another. 
They wanted an immediate raise of 
20% in wages. The company was 
willing to advance only 10%. Im- 
passe. Many a worker regretted 
the quietude of last May Day, on 
which in past years workers had 
demonstrated their discontents. 

At the same time there were 
worry and shrewd planning at the 
homes of Engineer Louis Renault— 
at number 90 of the avenue du 
Bois-de-Boulogne in Paris and at 
his chateau de la Batellerie (of the 
canal boat flotilla) at Herqueville, 
near Saint-Pierre-du-Vauvray in the 
department of Eure, both places 
well known to visiting U. S. indus- 
trialists. Gracious Mme. Renault, 
she who was Mile. Christiane Boul- 
laire, made her suggestions. Di- 
rectors of the Societé made theirs. 

The shut-down must not endure. 
It .endangered the very existence 
of the Renault company. Already 
the shovel-nosed Renault, which 
glides silently through Paris traffic 
and howls down the routes nation- 
ales, was having stiff competition 
in the French markets. And U. S. 
motor cars were intruding in hor- 
rible numbers. The first quarter 
of 1926 the U. S. had exported 
82,496 cars and trucks. Many had 
come to France— 

So the directors of the Societé 
Anonyme des Usines Renault com- 
posed a letter which was sent last 
week to each one of their 20,000 
workmen to be answered by private 
and individual correspondence. The 
letter read: 

“You have noticed daily the num- 
ber of American cars increase in 
France. 

“These cars enter our country de- 
spite customs, transportation, etc., 
at extremely low prices. 

“This obtains even though the 
workmen who build them get high 
salaries and work normal hours: 
therefore, their efficiency is greater. 

“If, therefore, we cannot see the 
means of balancing a salary in- 
crease by better efficiency through 
organization, equipment and_ the 
suppression of waste time—if you 
don’t want to admit this possibility 
—the American automobile will re- 
place the French automobile, and 
it will be the death of the French 
automobile industry, just as _ oc- 
curred in the case of the farm 
machinery industry. It will mean 
unemployment and all its conse- 
quences. 

“Moreover, 4,000,000,000 francs 
will leave France annually to buy 
from America the cars you make, 
impoverishing our country and en- 
riching them. 

“We do not believe that with 
good collaboration and _ reciprocal 
good will we can fail to obtain re- 
sults identical with those of foreign 
countries.” 

The workers glanced at their let- 
ters and quickly secluded them- 
selves in their closely shut parlors 
for conference with wives or 
husbands, That evening of propa- 


ganda was a queer one in Billan- 
court. Workers’ greeted one 
another with restraint, peeked slyly 
aside at one another. Next day the 
Renault factories resumed produc- 
tion, having granted only the 10% 
wage increase. 

Shortly after the employes re- 
turned to work, a fire in the tire 
department, probably from a short 
circuit, caused a $1,000,000 damage 
before the five companies of Paris 
pompiers (firemen) in their nickel- 
plated helmets could control it. 


Whiskers 

Lord Chesterfield gave his name 
to a cigaret; Robert Burns to a 
cigar. English royalty brought no 
action because the name of Queen 
Victoria’s consort was borrowed for 
a frock coat. George Washington 
is godfather to a kind of coffee; 
Abraham Lincoln to an automobile. 
Why then should a descendant of 
General Ambrose Everett Burnside 
object to having her uncle remem- 
bered for his whiskers? So plead- 
ed the counsel defending Colgate & 
Co. against a suit for damages 
brought (TIME, May 31) by Miss 
Ella Patterson of Milwaukee, niece 
of the whiskered soldier. Her suit 
was dismissed. 


Notes 


Export Worry. The current ex- 
cess of U. S. imports over exports 
($130,000,000 the first quarter of 
this year) is causing needless 
worry, Dr. Julius Klein, director of 
the Department of Commerce bu- 
reau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, last week told New England 
foreign traders. He asserts that 
European financial recovery al- 
though it will strengthen competi- 
tion for U. S. goods, will also 
enable the Europeans to buy in 
greater and greater quantities. 


7-Hour day. Warner A. Wiebodt, 
owner of three Chicago department 
stores, noted that practically no 
business was done before 9:30 a. m., 
although clerks went on duty an 
hour before. Last week he decided 
on a business innovation— to open 
at 9:30 a. m., to close at 5:30 p. m. 
His employes will work only seven 
hours daily. 


Floranada. Last winter appeared 
an “elegant” Florida ad. Crested 
and sealed and flaunting many a 
name in the social register, even 
in the Almanach de Gotha, it her- 
alded the establishment of the 
Floranada Club close to Ft. Lau- 
derdale, Fla. “. Background 
counts as much as money... 
society has decided to have 
a new playground . . . impeccable 
social and financial powers” (TIME, 
Feb. 1). But such suggestions 
were not sufficient to make Floia- 
nada a financial success. Last 
week its backers, the American- 
British Improvement Corp. filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
claiming assets of $2,551,518.58, 
liabilities of $8,581,576.41, 








Safeguarded By 
Experience 


N the final analysis, making safe loans depends first 

upon good business judgment and that is acquired 
only by experience”, said a big New York banker 
recently. 


Straus Bonds are safeguarded by an expert quality of 
judgment, developed through long years of experience 
in investigating and safeguarding first mortgage bonds 
in the larger cities from coast to coast, in the United 
States and Canada. 


Thorough knowledge and scrupulous care exercised by 
the largest and most experienced lending organization 
in its field have builded a record of 44 years without loss 
to any investor or delay in payment of principal or 
interest due. 


Write or telephone today for current list of these bonds 
offering well diversified, safe investments, yielding 5.75 
to 6.25%. Ask for 
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Plan Now To Get 


620% 1% 
on Your July Funds 


Make your selection from 
our current offerings of 
First Mortgage Bonds 


AST year American investors put into city real 
estate bonds approximately one billion dollars, 
which was twice the total investment in 

such securities for 1923, and twenty times the total 
for 1919. 
This tendency of investors to put more and more of 
their funds into first mortgage bonds is evidenced 
most strongly in January and July, when millions 
of dollars are released for investment through in- 
terest and dividend payments, and through the 
redemption of maturing securities. 
This year because of the low yields prevailing on 
other high-grade investment securities, and also 
because of the recent ups and downs of the securities 
market, the July demand for well-secured first mort- 
gage bonds doubtless will be heavier than ever 
before. 


SMITH BONDS ARE SAFE BONDS 
Modern income-producing property, located in such 
important cities as Washington, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh—cities where economic conditions and 
real estate values are sound—is the security behind 
the 634% and 7% First Mortgage Bonds which we 
now offer for June investment or July reservation. 
Each issue of Smith Bonds is protected by safe- 
guards that have resulted in our record of o Joss to 
any investor in 53 years. 


MATURITIES 2 YEARS TO 10 YEARS 


An investment in these bonds will give you a 
definite dependable income of 634% or 7%, and you 
have at the present time a choice of maturities from 
2 years to 10 years. You may invest in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $500 or $100. If you expect to have 
funds for investment within the coming month, you 
can make certain of obtaining the security, maturity 
and interest rate that you want by making your 
selection now. No deposit is required on July 
reservations. 
A LIBERAL INVESTMENT PLAN 

If you wish, payment for one or more $500 or $1,000 
bonds may be extended over a longer period. Under 
our Investment Savings Plan you may purchase 
these bonds by 10 equal monthly payments. Your 
payments earn the full rate of bond interest. 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKLETS 


Send your name and address on the form below for 
descriptions of our current offerings. We also will 
send you our two booklets, giving further particu- 
lars about our Investment Savings Plan, and ex- 
plaining the time-tested safeguards that have made 
Smith Bonds the choice of investors in 48 states and 
in 33 countries and territories abroad. 


THE F. H. SmitH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia os Pittsburgh Boston Albany 


‘alo Minneapolis 
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Social Servants 


To Cleveland went social ser- 
vants of all ages, sizes, colors, 
creeds, and of both sexes, to the 
round number of 5,000. They 
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JANE ADDAMS 


Greying, spare, benign 


represented the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements, the National 
Probation Association, the National 
Association of Travelers Aid So- 
cieties, the National Conference of 
Jewish Social Service, the Na- 
tional Conference on Social Service 
of the Episcopal Church, the In- 
ternational Association of Police- 
women, and scores and scores of 
others. They swarmed in Cleve- 
land’s public meeting places and 
hotels, coming together after a 
series of individual meetings as 
the National Conference of Social 
Work, “largest convention of its 
kind in history.” 

Among the smaller preliminary 
meetings, one of the most active 
was that of the Federation of 
Settlements, before which Jane 
Addams, co-founder (1889) and 
head of Hull House (Chicago), 
arose to protest against loose pub- 
lic thinking. The American peo- 
ple “are in a panic,” said she. They 
identify everything connected with 
“social work” with “Socialism,” or 
more often with Bolshevism. She 
cited the case of a distinguished 
member of Congress who “had it 
on very good authority” that the 
proposed Child Labor Amendment 
to the U. S. constitution had been 
written by the late Dictator Lenin 
in Moscow. 

A clergyman made a direct hit: 
“It isn’t a work for butterflies. 
Sitting on hospital boards and 
passing around compliments isn’t 
enough.” 

The Settlement Federation list- 
ened to various papers advocat- 
ing birth control, which one speaker 


sought to rebut with the pat, laud- 
able, but slightly euphemistic 
theory that all that. was needed 
was self-control. 

President Gertrude Vaile of Den- 
ver opened the Conference proper 
with a vaulting keynote speech. 
Half a centurv ago, the emphasis 
of social work was upon allevia- 
tion and correction. “Today the 
goal is nothing short of an effort 
to see that every individual be- 
comes the best he can be, and 
the community the finest and full- 
est expression of social life that 
it can be.” 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Harvard 
professor of social ethics, trimmed 
ship by telling the workers that 
they were a trifle “too breathless” 
in their good works. He urged 
less haste and more thoroughness, 
more study and fewer slogans—all 
very good humoredly. 

At another session, Porter R. 
Lee, director of the New York 
School of Social Works, announced 
that the perfect social worker had 
not yet been- born. When he or 
she did arrive, the characteristics 
would be these: tact, co-operation, 
reliability, fair-mindedness, agree- 
ability, poise, magnetism and a 
large sense of humor. 

Later, Jane Addams again took 
the rostrum, greying, spare and 
benign in her 66th year. Her pen- 
etrating low voice filled the hall 
with quiet reminiscence. She made 
no comment on a remark by Presi- 
dent Vaile to the effect that the 
day of organization has succeeded 
the day of leadership in_ social 
work—the day of Jane Addams, 
Mary Richmond,* Owen R. Love- 
jayij—but did say: “It is curious 
to notice the difference in world 
opinion 50 years ago and now. 
When I first went to Europe peo- 
ple everywhere were interested in 
the United States. They thought 
of America as a way out of the 
poverty and misery in which they 
were living.” She appealed for 
more lenient immigration laws to 
restore the lost illusion of the 
Land of Promise, to put an end 
to the “inhumane separation of 
families.” 


. . . 


“Hell-etic” 


Thanks to Funnyman Wallace 
Irwin,** all the world knows the 
inner workings of the mind of a 
Japanese school boy. Thanks to 
The Dove, pinko-liberal journal of 
campus opinion at the University 
of Kansas, a small part of the 
world last week learned some inner 
workings of a Japanese college boy. 
A college boy evidently encouraged 
~ @Director of the Charity Organization 
Department of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 

+Secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee for nineteen years. His resig- 
nation (March, 1926) was recognized at 
this conference by a _ eulogical luncheon 
at which 700 were present, 400 turned 
away. 

**Creator of Hashimura Togo, whose 
ingeniously ungrammatical letters satirize 
U modes, manners, 
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to leave Japan by missionaries. 
Wrote one Seizo Ogino to a friend 
in Nippon, a friend evidently about 
to come to the U. S. to finish his 
theological studies: 

“IT want to warn you not to ex- 
pect too much. You remember 
when we were told by some Ameri- 
can missionaries that we and our 
country were ‘full of sins,’ and how 
‘good Christian nation and ideal 
country America is’? Well, that’s 
all bunk, I tell you. They are just 
the same human beings as we are, 
and not all the people go to church 
either, as you and I dreamed. I 
don’t know why I was so dumb in 
believing every thing that: those 
God’s messengers told us without 
considering general human nature 
whatsoever... . 

“You blamed me in your last 
letter for my getting hell-etic and 
not attending church services, but 
who knows that you won’t follow 
the steps which I and other for- 
eigners were bound to take, simply 
because you are a ministerial stu- 
dent? Do you know so many for- 
eign students who came to this 
country to prepare for the Chris- 
tian Ministries, are leaving 
churches and Christianity in this 
country, and_ partly revolting 
against the ethical monopoly of 
Christianity? I am interested in 
watching how you react when you 
come to this country! .. 

“Sociability, which is mechanical, 
is one of the characteristics of 
Americans, and they have plenty 
of supplies of ‘hello’s,’ ‘how do you 
do’s,’ and ‘I enjoyed your speech 
very much,’ which don’t mean to 
them more than prayers mean for 
so-called Christians before each 
meal. _ They talk but they don’t 


“We misunderstand them and 
they misunderstand us. While we 
say, ‘Americans are hypocritical,’ 
they say, ‘Oh, Hell, that is a bunch 
of foreigners.’ 

“The number of open-minded 
students is increasing on _ both 
sides, but they are called ‘radicals,’ 
‘reds’ and ‘atheists.’ 

“When foreign students go out 
with American girls, we and they 
are closely watched, and often the 
authorities are kind enough to 
warn us and them, in some cases, 
because their acquaintances ‘may 
cause an unhappy marriage.’ Seems 
to me, they interpret the acquaint- 
ances of men and women in terms 
of intermarriage and they don’t 
give any ground for intellectual 
comradeship.” 


One of the season’s best-selling 
books is the biography* of a Jap- 
anese school boy in his native 
precincts. Besides much colorful de- 
scription of the Japanese demi- 
monde, family life, taverns, houses 
of joy, there are intimate school- 
room pictures and gossip about 
famed Waseda University. 


Broomstick 


The wretched voice of an unintel- 
ligent woman whined through a 





*Banzai—John Paris—Boni, Liveright 
$2.50). 





BANK SAFETY 


More than 200 National, State and Savings Banks have 
investigated these bonds and invested large sums in them. 
Individuals have invested from $500 to $200,000 each. A 
Surety Company with resources of Forty-Eight Million 
Dollars guarantees the first mortgage security. 


6% WitH Bank Sarety. You need not take less, you would 
scarcely demand more; for 6% is a fair return to any investor, and 


bank safety is that degree of safety which is required by banks for 


their deposit and trust funds. 


This combination of bank safety and a 6% return is available to 
you in the real estate bonds underwritten by THe BALTImMorE 
Trust Company, one of America’s big banks, and secured by 
first mortgages which the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company (resources $48,000,000) guarantees as to principal and 
interest. Titles are guaranteed by the New York Title and Mort- 


gage Company (resources $30,000 


5000). 


The denominations are $500 and $1,000, the maturities one year 
to ten years, and any State tax up to 4% mills is refunded. Write 
to the main office of The Baltimore Trust Company, 25 East 
Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md., for Booklet No. 21. 


Orders may be sent to any of the following banks or banking hcuses: 


Baltimore Company, Inc............. New York, N.Y. 
Baltimore Trust Company............ Baltimore, Md. 
Bodell & Company...............:0:000 Providence, R.I. 
Owen Daly & Company.................. Baltimore, Md. 






J. C. Dann & Company................... . Buffalo, N.Y. 
Empire Trust Company.. ..St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ferris & Hardgrove.............:0.000 Spokane, Wash. 


Industrial Bank..............00+. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ward, Sterne & Co...... 





EE Sls RAID ckniccssoricsviccinnrees .Warren, Pa. 
Elliott Magraw & Co Paul, Minn. 
Nicol-Ford & Co., Ine...................Detroit, Mich. 
BR BIO a cscsaccucsccsnciontnscsenseress Baltimore, Md. 
Prudential Company....................... . Chicago, Ill. 





Charles D. Sager............... Washington, D.C. 
Second National Bank.................. Saginaw, Mich. 
Union Bond & Mortgage Co......... Davenport, Ia. 


OR ee Birmingham, Ala, 


Dealer inquiries invited 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


third-grade classroom in Kansas 
City, Mo., one morning last week: 

“T’ll give you just 15 seconds 
to tell how many 4’s are in 32!” 
It was one Mary Hickman, teacher, 
addressing spindle-shanked’ Jimmy 
Edwin Christman, aged nine. 

“But I can’t answer it, Miss 
Hickman.” 

The miserable woman’s_ head 
swam. In her helplessness she had 
brought a broomstick into the class- 
room, which she sat gripping in 
her hand like an angry witch. Quiv- 
ering with impotent fury, she looked 
at her wrist watch. 

“Very well, then!” she muttered, 


The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States 
offering complete banking, trust and investment services 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $7,000,000 RESOURCES $65,000,000 70,000 DEPOSITORS 











and smashed the boy across the 
shins with her weapon, three re- 
sounding whacks. “Will you answer 
it now?” 

But the child’s lips were locked. 
Seized with black despair in the 
face of ignorance that she could 
not dispel, and of suffering that 
she had caused, Teacher Hickman 
lapsed completely into the primi- 
tive. She lashed out with her 
broomstick in a shower of blows. 
She squatted on the floor, clenched 
her teeth and battered the child’s 
shins until he toppled forward up- 
on the floor, still silent about the 
4’s in 32. 
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An X-ray revealed a fracture in 
Jimmy Christman’s left tibia. He 
lay abed in a plaster cast, reading 
the life of Napoleon Bonaparte.* 
His classmates were safeguarded 
against Teacher Hickman by her 
removal, 


“Abolish Roommates’” 


Prof. Samuel Eliot Morison, of 
Harvard’s history department has 
been writing perspective impres- 
sions of Harvard for the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin after three years 
(1922-25) as Harmsworth Profes- 
sor of American History at Oxford 
University. An impression recent- 
ly published beneath the terse state- 
ment of which U. S. graduates and 
undergraduates instantly discerned 
a deep vein of truth, was to the 
effect that at Oxford college studies 


_ are called “reading” while in the 


U. S. reading is called “work.” 


“If any material device could 
help matters it would be the aboli- 
tion of roommates. At Oxford, only 
Americans and foreigners can be 
induced to share rooms. . .. The 
Oxonian reads alone in his study 
and freely discusses intellectual 
problems with his fellows. The 
Harvard man of today can find 
refuge from telephone, roommates 
and callers only in the Widener 
Library. He seldom discusses his 
reading with anyone and too often 
reads with the spirit of a clock- 
watching clerk—so many pages or 
chapters to be got through.” 





*The first Napoleon early developed great 
proficiency in mathematics. : 





MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Flower 


In Hannibal, Mo., a certain Mrs. 
Laura Fraser, 90, brown of face 
and wrinkled, rested her bones on 
a camp stool and listened to the 
talk of a college scholar.* He was 
talking about worthless Samuel 
Clemens, who raised hob in Hanni- 
bal 80 years ago, then took to the 
river, then to writing, and got 
famous under the name of Mark 
Twain. The college man was un- 
veiling a monument to Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn done in 
bronze by Frederick Hubbard. He 
told how Tom Sawyer (who was 
really Clemens himself) had loved 
in the book a girl named Becky 
Thatcher, whose crinkling, twin- 
kling jam-pot eyes had won him, 
whose enchanting ways had sung 
a song in his heart until he died. 
She was the flower of Missouri, 
said the- college scholar; no girl 
had freckles golden as hers, no 
girl so jimp a leg. Once she had 
spent the night with Tom Sawyer 
in a haunted cave. . .. The old 
lady chuckled and bobbed her bon- 
net; she rubbed one eye until it was 
clear and glanced sharply from side 
to side like a bird. Let the people 
stare at her if they wanted to— 
let them think she was crazy; she’d 
never tell. Why should she? They’d 
never believe her. Sam _ wouldn’t 





*Dean Walter Williams of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 





REAL VITALITY ALL DAY! 


One meal a day of just two crisp, brown loaves 
of Shredded Wheat will give you a continuous 
store of energy. Tones up your entire 
system while it satisfies the appetite. 


Shredded Wheat 


is the 100% whole wheat food. Contains 


the BRAN, 


PROTEINS, 


CARBOHY- 


DRATES, SALTS and VITAMINS your body 
needs, all evenly balanced for perfect nutrition, better 


digestion. 
equally as good for break- 
fast, luncheon or supper 
when served with milk 
or cream, topped with 
your favorite fruit and 
seasoned to suit. 


Start eating Shredded Wheat today. It is 











know her now—teeth all gone, face 
wrinkled, hand turned brown. Let 


them look at her. The college 
scholar was telling them the truth. 
She was that golden girl. She was 
Becky Thatcher, the flower of Mis- 
sour, 


Salm 


Count Salm von Hoogstraeten 
was being beaten. One Herman 
Wetzel, 18-year old upstart, had 
just taken a set from him 6-2 on 
the courts of the Red-White Club 
of Berlin and was ahead in the 
second set. Clearly, nobility must 
begin to play. Leering at the com- 
moner who had presumed to con- 
front him, nobility began to make 
loud sneers about lackeys who had 
exchanged the rug-beater for the 
tennis racket and would be more at 
home serving meat balls than rub- 
ber balls. Young Wetzel turned 
red. Nobility curled thick lips over 
lupine teeth; articulated his taunts 
very clearly, so that the gallery 
could hear him say that the club 
must be called the Red-White Club 
because it admitted to its tourna- 
ments, on equal terms with nobil- 
ity’s whitest cockades, such raw 
cuts of butchers’ meat as_ that 
which now faced him across the 
net. Wetzel said nothing. He 
was so angry now that he could not 
speak, nor could he see the ball. No- 
bility won the set 9-7 and changed 
courts for the third, remarking, as 
he sniffed the air, that whoever had 
last played on that side had made 
it stink fearfully of the kitchen. 
Young Wetzel threw down his 
racket. The match went to no- 
bility by default. 


Present 


In Muskegon, Mich., a letter car- 
rier delivered a small, heavy pack- 
age at the Three Lakes Tavern, 
August Krubaech, prop. Mr. Kru- 
baech was arranging his cigaret 
counter. His daughter Jeanette and 
her lover, William Frank (they 
were to be married before the week 
was up), giggled and smoked on 
the porch. The package they knew 
must hold a wedding present. Pro- 
prietor Krubaech unwrapped it, 
while Jeanette leaned over the coun- 
ter to look with William Frank at 
her elbow. He got the string off, 
undid one fold of paper, another, 
then—a _ terrific explosion broke 
every window in the Three Lakes 
Tavern, wrecked the counter, the 
lobby, killed Proprietor Krubaech, 
killed Fiancé Frank, mortally in- 
jured the girl. 


Protestant 


In the village of Samnaun, Swit- 
zerland, an old man entered a 
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church a recent Sunday. He rang 
the bell a few minutes and then, 
as nobody came, mounted the altar 
and read a passége from the 
Bible. After the lesson he said 
a prayer and left the church, 
locking the door behind him. 
Every alternate Sunday for many 
years this old man has held such 
services. He is a Protestant, the 
only Protestant in Samnaun. Eighty 
years ago half the villagers were 
Catholic, half Protestant; they de- 
cided to build a church which 
should be at the service of each 
group on alternate Sundays. They 
bought a bell, started a ceme- 
tery. But the Protestants of Sam- 
naun seemed to prefer the ceme- 
tery to the church. They dwindled 
away much faster than the Cath- 
olics—so fast that at last there 
was only one of them left, the old 
man who rings the bell every 
other Sunday in the empty church, 
calling the phantom parishioners 
to worship. He retains his rights. 








Read every department of TIME 
except this Quiz. Then turn back 
to page 31. Quiz yourself. To do 
well, you must correctly answer at 
least 80% of the questions. 


1) Why did England’s King can- 
cel a special train? (P. 11.) 


2) Where was there a schism 
among shadows? What shadows? 
(P. 243 


3) Name the opera jointly writ- 
ten by Miss Millay and Mr. Taylor. 
(P. 20.) 


4) Who is the hero of the party 
which won last week’s election in 
Egypt? (P. 16.) 


5) What procedure “does Attorney 
General Sargent sometimes adopt 
when asked a question? (P. 7.) 


6) What event was celebrated 
last week at Le Bourget? (P. 13.) 


7) What was the Supreme Court’s 
ruling on “segregated districts” fo: 
Negroes? wi 18.) 


8) “Dan is a blowed-up sucker.” 
Who is Dan? (P. 9.) 


9) What are ‘studies called at 
Oxford? (P. 32.) 


10) What fact about Genoa did 
(Piste triumphantly proclaim? 


11) Who won the Freshman prize 
for English at Yale? (P. 10.) 


12) What is the capital of the 
Republic of Great Lebanon? (P. 13.) 


13) What ‘argument broke the 
strike of the Renault motor car 
workers? (P. 28.) 


14) How did Abd-El-Krim finance 
his war so long? (P. 13.) 


































15) Why did onetime Senator 
Brookhart, campaigning in Iowa 
against Senator Cummins, denounce 
the Transportation Act? (P. 9.) 


16) What new use for helium 
was announced? (P. 26.) 


17) Who ‘was elected Moder- 
ator of the Presbyterian Church 
(North)? (P. 22.) 


18) By what means is it now 
legal, according to the Supreme 
Court, to exclude Negroes from a 
given locality? (P. 8.) 


19) What current play has to do 
with an English public school? 
(P. 17.) 


20) What did “Empress Eugénie 
do for Manet? (P. 18.) 


21) What “Cabinet officer was 
hanged in effigy last week? (P. 8.) 


22) In what guerrilla warfare 
rx ey” U. S. engaged last week? 
(P. 6. 


23) Where “met last week lark- 


Every Time You Dress 


give yourself the delight 
of slipping into cool, 


fresh “B. V. D.”! 


There are two prime se- 
crets of summer comfort. 
One is to have the right 
underwear; the other is 
to have enough of it! 


Get plenty “B. V. D.” 
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Nothing without it can 
bring you the Matchless 
Comfort, Fit and Wear 
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From its specially treated 
nainsook, woven in our 
own mills, to the last de- 
tail of its scientific con- 
struction, “B.V. D.” is an 
underwearwithdifferences 
that count. Write for our 
free booklet, “Why the 
Knowing Millions Say: ‘Next 
to Myself] Like‘B.V.D.’ Best!’” 


Be Sure to SEE it’s “B. V. D.” 


It ALWAYS Bears this 
Red-Woven Label 
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spurs, butterfly roses, orchids? 


24) From what "event did Premier 
Briand’s Cabinet gain prestige last 
week? (P. 13.) 


25) Where was there to be seen 


last week a bell four stories high? 
(P. 10.) 


SPORT 














California 

A running race is the oldest form 
of human athletic game. It is in- 
dubitable that barefoot Neolithic 
sprinters tore through the fields 
and underbrush in violent competi- 
tion ages before the laced sandals 
of Spartan contestants were to be 
seen pounding along mountain 
roads in prolonged endurance tests; 
and the modern spiked shoe is stiil 
further removed from those vigor- 
ous days. The wonder of all this is 
that each year, each week, pro- 
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There is now a way to combine rest 
and sight-seeing. It's the Rock 
Island's all-expense, take-your-time, 
go-as-you-please vacation tour. 


A Two Weeks 


Vacation 


S150 


All-Expense from Chicago to 


colorado 


Correspondingly low from other points 
This amount includes railroad and | 
Pullman transportation, board and 
lodging at first class hotels, meals 
in dining cars,andrailandautotrips 
in Colorado to scenes of greatest 
grandeur. 

If you prefer cottage, camp or ranch 


accommodations total expenses may 

be further reduced. 

No fixed schedule to follow. Go as you 

please ... see what you please. .. rest 

when you please. 

Ask also about “Personally Conduc- 
ted" tourswhichincludesGrandCircle 
Tour of Rocky Mountain National “* 
Park. Total cost $170 from Chicago. 

Mail the re coupon NO NOW 
er ——e ee ee 
ae Rock Island V Pention Travel 

. Service Bureau, 753A La Salle 
Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me without cost your 

Colorado booklet and com- 

plete information regarding 

All-Expense — Go as you 
please” and “Personally 
Conducted” Tours, | 
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duces new records, the old achieve- 
ments being displaced by reduced 
time, the most ancient of sports 
being improved upon with start- 
ling regularity. 

Last week in the great I. C. A. 
A. A. A. track meet at Cambridge, 
six records* fell. A flying youth 
named Russell from Cornell dashed 





CLARENCE HOUSER 
Tossed, pushed 


100 yd. in 9 7/10 sec., equaling the 
record set four years ago and dis- 
proving a statement by an old- 
time coach to the effect that any- 
one who ran the hundred in less 
than 10 sec. was a liar. That feat 
is a commonplace today. The same 
youth bolted uncannily down the 
track for the 220 yd. dash, came in 
like lightning, passed his field in 
21 sec., and won by 2% yd., shat- 
tering another record. 

The 220 yd. hurdle record was 
set aside by a Southern Californian, 
who pounced the distance in 23 2/5 
sec., steeplechasing over obstacles in 
what was formerly fairly good time 
for a straightaway. 

His team captain, Clarence 
Houser, tossed the discus into first 
place money and another new rec- 
ord of 151 ft. 3 3/8 in. The discus 
weighs 4% Ib. Houser threw it 
farther than most men can throw 


*All records quoted are Intercollegiate 


Amateur Association of America. 


a baseball. With a mighty push 
he sent the shot floating through 
the air for another record of within 
a quarter inch 6f 50 ft. 

King of Leland Stanford leaped 
over the bar in the high jump, 
cleared safely, won the event at 6 
ft. 5% in., capturing the honor of 
another new record. That distance 
is as high as some doorsills. 

Carefully calculating the height 
of the cross-piece, Sabin Carr of 
Yale walked down the cinder path, 
turned, began trotting with his 
bamboo shaft poised like a phalanx 
spearman’s, ran faster, vaulted bolt- 
like into the air, hung suspended 
for an instant, writhed a little and 
fell. He cleared at 18 ft. 2 in., 
another record. 

Six new records established in a 
single competition was the phenom- 
enal result of the two days’ meet. 
The University of Southern Calif- 
ornia snared major honors with ter 
points better than the closest oppo- 
nent, Leland Stanford University. 
Yale, only one-sixth of a _ point 
behind, took third; Harvard, 
fourth. The athletes from Calif- 
ornia had repeated their sterling 
performance of the year at Phila- 
delphia, where they won the inter- 
collegiate championship, entraining 
for home with four first places, 
= new records, attached to their 

eit. 
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In Muirfield 


A bonny sun shone, a gentle 
breeze blew, the Firth of Forth 
sparkled bright as hard by it they 
played for the British amateur 
golf championship down the dour 
long fairways of Muirfield (near 
Edinburgh). 

England’s St. Georges were gath- 
ered to slay a brood of dragons- 
the invading U. S. Walker Cup 
team* of eight, and a few free- 
lancing U. S. golfers—as well as to 
try to carry the title south of the 
Tweed from Champion Robert 
Harris. 

Play had not gone far before 
major casualties occurred. Ham- 
mering hooks, ripping off slices, 
hewing up divots like graveslabs, 
ponderous Cyril Tolley of England 
duffered out of the tournament with 
a suddenness and completeness that 
boded ill to Britain’s Walker Cup 
chances later on, for Tolley is the 
British team’s captain. But then 
U. S. Captain Robert Gardner spent 
a morning “hitting the ball on the 
roof” (i. e., topping shots) and dis- 
honors were even. As one despatch 
paraphrased it: “His driving was 
singular and putting plural. 

Scottish links patriarchs plodded 
wide-eyed after young’ Roland 
Mackenzie of Washington, D. C., 
who was hitting terrific drives. 
They hemmed and mumbled among 
themselves about the firmness and 
precision of square - shouldered 
young Watts Gunn of Atlanta, Ga. 


*Kight amateur golfers are chosen by 
Britain and the U. S. to play for the 
Walker Cup, emblematic of the world's 
team championship. The matches are held 
after the amateur championship alternately 
in each country. This year’s team: Gardner 
(Capt.), Jones, Von Elm, Guilford, Mack- 
enzie, Sweetser, Ouimet, Gunn, 
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They despaired silently when bril- 
liant Roger Wethered of England 
had an off morning and lost to the 
equally brilliant but less reliable 
Robert Scott Jr. of Glasgow. Weth- 
ered was one of the Isles’ best 
hopes against the Americans. And 
Sir Ernest Holderness was another. 
Sir Ernest lost to another untried 
youngster, Robert Peattie, whiose 
father is postmaster of Perth. That 
really left Champion Robert Harris 
as the only man of calibre sufficient 
for a brave final, for even the Irish 
champion, Dr. John McCormack, 
had been put out by Jess Sweetser, 
UB. 

Of course the Americans were 
slaughtering each other too. Sweet- 
ser had beaten dangerous Francis 
Ouimet, who had previously elim- 
inated George Von Elm. But Bobby 
Jones, playing at the top of his 
game, stood between Harris and the 
demi-semi-final. Their match, the 
first meeting in title play of a U. S. 
and a British champion, was the 
most spectacular of the tourna- 
ment. At the very third stroke 
Jones holed an approach for a 
birdie. He made five more birdies 
in the next eleven holes. He 
trounced Harris eight up and six to 
go, and Harris was by no means off 
form that afternoon. 

Perhaps the shower that fell that 
afternoon gave Bobby a crick in 
the neck. Many thought so, though 
he refused to admit it. Or perhaps 
it was just one of those inexplicable 
lapses that the best of players 
cannot escape. At all events, it 
was a different Jones that hooked 
to the rough and traps, sent his 
approaches wide and missed dimin- 
utive putts the next day against 
21-year-old Arthur Jamieson Jr., 
whose work around the greens more 
than earned him his place in the 
semi-final. There Jamieson was 
trimmed by S. F. Simpson, while 
Jess Sweetser was demonstrating, 
by a tremendously hard fought win 
over the Hon. W. G. Brownlow of 
Ireland, his undoubted superiority 
over anyone left in the tournament 
since the departure of Jones. Handi- 
capped by a wrenched knee, the 
blond strapper turned in a 75 for 
the 6,738-yd., par 74 course. 

Solemn British journalists who 
reported the meeting between Mr. 
Simpson and Mr. Sweetser wrote 
about everything but golf. They 
wrote about the clear day and the 
blue heather and the crowd of 6,000 
lords, ladies, and gentlemen. When 
they found it necessary to mention 
the game that was being played 
that day, they said that Sweetser 
was a champion and that Simpson 
was a good golfer. There was 
really nothing more to be said. If 
Mr. S. F. Simpson of Glasgow 
joined your foursome next Sunday, 
you would admire his game. You 
would remember him as an excep- 
tionally quiet man who teed his 
ball very high, who fell back on his 
heels after driving, and who was 
a deadly putter. His approach 
shots might be a little worse than 
yours if you were playing well. 
Still, Mr. Simpson would probably 
have the best ball all the way 
around unless the local professional 
happened to be the fourth man of 


_ — 


your foursome, in which event Mr. 


Simpson would probably be beaten. 
After playing him you would not 
go home and break your clubs and 
say “I can never be a golfer... 
You might if you played Mr. 
Sweetser. 

Par for the first nine holes at 
Muirfield is 38. That was Sweet- 
ser’s score. Par for the second 
nine is 86. Sweetser’s score was 
37. And that morning Mr. Simp- 
son went around in 81; so even-at 
luncheon it was realized that the 
title would move across the water. 

As everyone knows, Travis, an 
Australian, represented the U. S. in 
1904, but Sweetser is the first U. S.- 
born golfer to loft over the cham- 
pionship hazard. 

It was four summers ago that 
Jess Sweetser, then a Yale under- 
graduate, came to fame by winning 
first the Metropolitan title and then, 
at Brookline, Mass., the national 
amateur championship. At Floss- 
moor, Ill., in 1923, he relinquished 
his national title to Max Marston 
of Philadelphia only after 38 holes 
of amazing competitive golf. Pos- 
sessed of a slightly unorthodox 
style, he is more given to “spells” 
of brilliance or mediocrity than 
some other golfers, but his courage 
and resourcefulness are of an ex- 
tremely high order. His opponents 
never feel secure against the “im- 
possible” shots that it is his habit 
to bring off. . .. Siwanoy Club 
(Mount Vernon, N. Y.) prepared a 
triumph for its illustrious son 


and his bride of four months, the 
former Agnes Isabel Lewis of Tor- 


onto. 


Stroking Steadily 


Stroking Steadily. Six thousand 
spectators strolled down to the 
shady shores of Lake Carnegie last 
week at Princeton after the Har- 
vard ball game to watch the crew 
race. Pennsylvania, Columbia and 
Princeton had their eights lined 
up near the dam. In the shimmer- 
ing twilight they pushed out from 
the referee’s launch, the three crews 
rhythmically beating their way 
through the quiet waters. Pennsyl- 
vania took the lead. At the half 
mile it became evident to the color- 
ful gallery that the conqueror of 
Harvard the preceding week would 
win as she pleased. The red and 
blue pressed on inexorably under 
steady stroking to win, by three 
and a half lengths from Princeton, 
by seven lengths from Columbia, 
the Child’s Cup for the third suc- 
cessive year. 


Franco-U. S. Tennis 


Fortune dubbed Vincent Richards 
her knight last week, as the Franco- 
U. S. mixed team tournament ended 
on the courts of the Parisian Rac- 
ing Club. 

Three sets went 7-5, 4-6, 8-6—the 
middle one to René Lacoste, the 
other two to Vincent Richards. 


ALLOON Tires, 
like certain bonds, 


vary as to the “‘inter- 
est rate.”” When you 
invest in Fisk Balloon 
Tires you are assured 
of the “‘highest interest 
rate’’ because these fa- 
mous balloons will pro- 
duce the highest mile- 
age, and give you full 
value on your invest- 











Miss Wills bagged two sets from 
Mme. René Mathieu, 6-3, 6-4. How- 
ard Kinsy took two sets out of 
three from Paul Feret, 6-4, 5-7, 6-4. 

The Richards - Lacoste play was 
uneven, ragged—served none the 
less to reverse Lacoste’s triumph 
over Richards at Manhattan, last 
February. 


Rain, Speed 


Rain trickled and streamed down 
the banked brick turns of the great 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway. 
Twenty-eight tiny speed-cars, all 
“specials,” set out to cover 500 
miles at over a mile and a half a 





For Busy People 





For Drilling, Buffing, Polishing, Grind- 
ing, Wire Scratch Brush work. 


Motor—110 V—60 Cyc.—i ph.— 
0. 


ce AR Sepa $50.00 
| Ser 6.50 
ee Se 1.00 
Wire Scratch Brush—4”.. 2.00 
Grinding Wheel—6”’...... 2.25 


This handy tool is portable, operating from a 
lamp socket. No Country Estate, Yacht 
Club, garage, church, manufacturing plant can 
afford to be without it. 


The Stow Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Binghamton, New York, U. S. A. 











ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 
Makes 
Walking a 
Delight 





** Just a smile 
all the while!’’ 


OMEN who euffer from painful, 
tender or aching feet, corns or bunions 
are missing many of the joys of life. 
if your feet hurt, you can’t enjoy 


dancing or walking, and you lack the poise of 
the well-groomed woman. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


the Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the Feet 
gives rH, relief to me smarting, swollen, 
perspiring feet, painful corns, bunions and 
calluses. Shake ‘ALLEN’S EOOT-EASE into 
your shoesin the morning and walk all day 
in comfort. It takes the friction from the shoe 
and gives immediate relief to foot fatigue. 
It is a Toilet necessity. Get a package today 
at your drug or department store. 











ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 
--*---- CUT THIS OUT ------- 
and send it with your name and address to 
Allen’s Foot-Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. We will send 
ou FREE, a trial package and a Foot-Ease 

alking T. E. 






minute, to race for the international 
motor sweepstakes. 

Hearst-Editor Brisbane acted as 
chief referee—a post held in past 
years at Indianapolis by Henry 
Ford, Charles M. Schwab... . 

After something more than three 
and a half hours of breathtaking 
skids and recoveries, the judges de- 
cided to flag down the first car 
passing the 400-mile mark as the 
winner—declined to let the race 
proceed until someone was killed. 

Frank Lockhart of California, 
driving a Miller Special at an aver- 
age speed of 94.63 miles an hour, 
crossed the 400-mile mark first, re- 
ceived $20,000 for winning the race, 
$9,600 more for covering the fastest 
lap, $10,000 more from accessory 
manufacturers. 

Second: Harry Hartz also in a 
Miller Special. Third: Cliff Wood- 
bury in a Boyle Special. 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Miss Kaatje Vandyk, 
height 7 ft. 11 in., to Jan van Al- 
bert, height 7 ft. 11% in.; at An- 
nan, Dumfriesshire, Scotland. She 
weighs 349% Ib., he 168. 








Married. Miss. Ailsa Mellon, 
daughter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; to D. K. E. Bruce. 
(See p. 6, “And Everything.”’) 


Married. Miss Elinor Loomis 
Sullivan of Manhattan; to Fred- 
erick Whiley Hilles, recently ap- 
pointed an instructor at Yale, son 
of Charles Dewey Hilles, famed 
Republican. 


Married. Angela Elvira Macha- 
do, daughter of President Gerar- 
do Machado y Morales of Cuba, to 
Jose Emilio Obregon y Blanco; at 
Havana. 


Married. John Chipman Farrar, 
editor of The Bookman; to Miss 
Margaret Petherbridge, crossword 
puzzle authoress; in Manhattan. 
Best man: Charles Phelps Taft 
2nd. Ushers: S. V. Benét (poet- 
novelist); Philip Barry (play- 
wright); F. T. Davison (wealthy 
politician); Artemus L. Gates (Yale 
football captain, World War hero); 
Hamilton Hadley (son of Yale Uni- 
versity’s President Emeritus); Rob- 
ert A. Lovett (son of “Judge” 
Lovett, famed railway magnate. 


. ° « 


Sued for Divorce. By Mrs. H. S. 
Glendenning, adopted daughter of 
famed capitalist Alfred I. du ‘Pont; 
one Harold Sanford Glendenning, 
onetime Rhodes Scholar, son of a 
Norwalk, Conn., mail carrier; at 
Reno, Nev. 


Divorce. By the onetime Nancy 
Lane, daughter of the late Frank- 


lin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior; one Philip C. Kauffman, 
wealthy resident of Washington, 
D. C. She is rumored to have ob- 
tained $100 a month alimony and 
$150 a month for the support of 
her four-year-old son; to be em. 
ployed as understudy to a Manhat- 
tan actress. 


Died. Royall Victor, 48, famed 
Manhattan corporation lawyer; of 
heart failure while racing his sloop 
Snookabus, off Oyster Bay. 


. . . 


Died. William B. Clover, 56, 
former Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, onetime reporter 
for the Cleveland Press and corre- 
spondent of the Scripps-McRae 
League of newspapers, organizer of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Alliance; in Washington, D. C 


Died. Samuel F. Patterson, 58, 
famed cotton manufacturing indus- 
trialist, developer of the manufac- 
turing towns of Roanoke Rapids and 
Rosemary, N. C.; at Roanoke 
Rapids. 


Died. Ng Ah Foon, 61, friend of 
“bosses” “Big Tim” Sullivan and 
Tom Foley, for three decades race- 
track betting commissioner to Man- 
hattan’s “Chinatown”; in Manhat- 
tan of diabetes. 


Died. Rev. Dr. Wallace Buttrick, 
72, onetime President of the Gen- 
eral Education Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation; in Baltimore, Md. 


Died. Ivan Andre Bogdanoff, 
onetime Russian cavalryman, Senior 
in the Sheffield Scientific School, 
through which he was working his 
way by laboring in off hours at 
the Winchester Arms Plant; at New 
Haven, Conn., of heart disease, re- 
sulting from war activities. 


. . . 


Died. Sir John Williams, 86, ac- 
coucheur at the birth of Edward 
now Prince of Wales, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery at University 
College, London; at Aberystwyth, 
Wales. 


Died. “General” Simon Petlura, 
onetime President of the short-lived 
Ukranian Republic (March to No- 
vember, 1921), vacillating ally of 
the ill-fated anti-Bolshevist com- 
manders Denikin and Wrangel; at 
Paris, after being shot five times 
by one Samuel Schwartzbar, “a 
Russian,” who allegedly assassin- 
ated him in revenge for his onetime 
oppression of Ukranian Jews. 


Buried. Frank A. Munsey, late 
famed Manhattan publisher (TIME, 
Jan, 4, MILESTONES), in the ceme- 
tery of his native village, Lisbon 
Falls, Me., after reposing in a vault 
at Woodlawn Cemetery, Manhattan, 
for the last five months. 
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If you don’t know this Multigraph 
you are not up-to-date on 
Multigraph development 







What has happened in the past ten months 
in adapting Multigraph equipment to high- 
speed quantity production of printed matter 
is anew chapter in Multigraph history. It has 
already effected a revolution in the ideas of 
many concerns—big and little—about printing 
costs and printing methods. 












Just as the light, speedy coupe or sedan has 
supplanted the big, heavy touring car, so this 
light, speedy printing-press is taking on many 
a job which its owner used to think he had 
to turn over to some more cumbersome and 
costly predecessor. 










It will pay you to investigate—whether you 
already own a Multigraph or not. Mail the cou- 
pon or telephone our nearest office for names, 
facts and figures. If you telephone, we shall ap- 
preciate your reference to this advertisement. 



















THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO, 
1834 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


| 


printing MUL7/, 
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The Printing Multigraph \ 
A high-speed rotary printing-press, power-driven. Equipment complete | 
with typesetter occupies about 4 x 8 feet. Feeds automatically. Feeder 
| holds 5,000 to 6,000 sheets ordinary stock, any size from 3 x3 to 11 x 14, 
_| Willtake folded stock, cards, envelopes, etc. Machine prints direct from 





typeor electrotypes with printing ink—colors if you wish. Saves 25% to | 
75% on a great range of printed matter for business or advertising use. 

| in also be used for form-ietter work, 
Other Multigraph models to suit the needs of any business, Ask for 
demonstration. Meantime, mail the coupon and you will receive FREE 
a copy of the book, ‘‘Do Your Own Printing,” 




















Important! 


THE REVOLT 
OF MODERN 
YOUTH 


by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
and Wainwright Evans 


MONG the hundreds of 
noted people who have 

paid tribute to the importance, 
the sincerity, honesty and cour- 
age of this book and its value 
as a human document are: — 


Luther Burpank; Edward Alls- 
worth Ross, sociologist; George 
F. Pierrot, Editor of The 
American Boy; Dr. W. F. Robie, 
author of Sex and Life; Jim 
Tully, novelist; Dr. Charles 
Platt, President, National Pro- 
bation Association; Dr. Daniel 
Bell Leary, psychologist; Fannie 
Hurst, novelist; David Starr 
Jordan; Gordon Law, Secretary 
of Y.M.C.A., Newburgh, N. Y.; 
Joshua Lieberman, Sec’y, 
Pioneer Youth of America; 
Roger Baldwin, American Civil 
Liberties Union; William Allen 
White; Wilfred Lay, author of 
“A Plea for Monogamy”; J. N. 
Williams; Upton Sinclair, nov- 
elist, etc. 


5th large edition, $3.00 


GOOD BOOKS 
“p BONI & LIVERIGHT, N.Y. 








Like the Magic Carpet, 
A‘B-A Travelers’ 
Cheques take you 
wherever you 
want to go. 





“Good for Sows 


Wherever Money 
Means Anything” 


AB-A 2822. Cheques 
MERAVEL MOREY” 
Buy them at your local bank 


The Agent for the Member Banks 
fox the payment of all American 
BANKERS Association Travelers’ 
Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 











BOOKS 








FICTION 
Shilling 


THE SPLENDID SHILLING—Idwal 
Jones—Doubleday, Page ($2). 
“Happy the man who, devoid of 
eares and strife, in silken or in 
leathern purse retains the splendid 
shilling.” So lied the old Welsh 
proverb. - The girl, Danzel, wore 
the crusted coin—rapt from the 
empty ribs of a _ warrior—until 
there was a green stain on her 
breast. She made to give it to 
Guy Puncheon as he left Wales 
to let his half-gypsy blood race 
free and find their fortune. But it 
dropped between them, which may 
have been the omen. Guy found 
it, pouched it in silk against his 
travels, had it when he came back 
for Danzel—but she was gone with 
her father, Shadrach, to California 
of the ’50s. Happy the man, in- 
deed! It took a staunch lad to go 
that journey, but Guy went it, 
by Panama. For months he roamed 
the roaring, gold-dusted country 
asking the cream and scum of 40 
nations, not for metal or favors, 
but for word of her. No woman 
stayed him though he succored one, 
a young Italienne with a snakeskin 
headband, quite mad with working 
her blind father’s claim. 

A Welsh trouble is on this story; 
a gypsy wandering and a_ sad 
chivalry. He found Danzel again— 
but he flung away the shilling, into 
a California river under the broad 
moon. It was a strange token for 
such a book, through which the 
pulses of many lives smite vividly, 
stirred by a magnificent. raconteur, 
who can make of his pen a witch’s 
twig, a sword, a paint brush. A 
Welshman, Author Jones is dra- 
matic critic of the San Francisco 
Examiner. This is his first novel. 


Ecto-Pranks 


ToprpeER—Thorne Smith—McBride 
($2). Cosmo Topper is a Better 
Babbitt of the East Orange, N. J., 
type, early thwarted into respect- 
ability by his dyspeptic wife and 
his commutation ticket. The fun 
starts when he buys the low-hum, 
nickel-plated car which carried 
sprightly George and Marion Kerby 
into the next world. Passing the 
tree where they came to grief, 
Topper is joined by spiritistic ver- 
sions of the Kerbys, and during the 
adventures that follow he comes 
to love them as childish prankers. 
The belated release of Topper is 
rather pathetic, but mirth is the 
tale’s mother’ element. Topper 
tight; Topper in the court-room 
with the ghostly Kerbys pulling 
the judge’s leg; the smoky lady 
in step-ins whom none but Topper 
can understand; Topper sitting pla- 
tonically in an ectoplasmic lap 
—out of such stuff is compounded 
a book to be hugged by bored sub- 





The Drommic $10 


Spalding golf shoes 


—true athletic shoes 


PALDING has been’ working 
with leather, making athletic 
goods, for fifty years. Learning to 
make shoes so a runner or baseball 
player can put on a new pair and feel 
comfortable from the first moment. 
Spalding Golf Shoes are made the 
same way. They are athletic shoes— 
not just street shoes with spikes or a 
rubber sole. There's a powerful 
difference in the way they fee!l—soft 
and pliable from the start. 
No breaking in. Good looking, too. 
Most of the work on them is done 
by hand. 


ae 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


—and all large cities 





How Do You 


Cross Your T's ? 


Xx ing 


What special power of 


personal magnetism does will people who curve 
this downward T-stroke their T-bars achieve the 
reveal? greatest success? 


Hidden Secrets About 
Yourself Revealed by 


Your Handwriting 


WOULDN'T you like to know What type oJ 


what your hand-writing tells ot i in 


about you? Wouldn’t you like 
to find out what qualities it dis- > 
closes, what characteristics, what marry: 


hidden talents and_ abilities? 
Wouldn’t you like to discover the — 
secrets it holds regarding your 


love life and marriage? 
Private Reading That ious 
By Louise Rice phe “the 


Don’t go through life blindly. ‘acter does this 


Let Louis Rice, America’s foree = J disclose? 
most graphologist, give you a 


complete personal and confi- , 
dential reading of your hand- : 
writing. Let her show you the 

honest truth about yourself— ‘ 


as the infallible science of graph- Does an un- 
ology reveals you. Banks con- crossed T like 
stantly seek her advice. She this reveal any 
has guided thousands to greater latent talent that 
happiness and_ success. She the writer doesn't 
surely can do the same for you. Suspect? 


FREE —Interesting illustrated booklet giving 
fascinating secrets of handwriting and 
full details of private reading offer, Send for it today. 
Louise Rice, Modern Research Society, Dept. 


H-436, 132 West 31st Street, New York City. 





In what kind of work 


woman— should 
this writer 
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urbanites, occasional inebriates and 
all amateurs of good humor. 


Bohemienne 


THE LITTLE Less—Ashie Pharall 
—Appleton ($2). Valentine For- 
rester, a clear-eyed Bohemienne, 
finds herself attached to a_post- 
war commission in hectic Vienna, 
where high living overcrusts the 
depths of misery and shillings loom 
large. Kit Mallory, cosmopolitan 
philanderer and frankly short on 
scruples, finds his languid way to 
her well guarded heart. How she 
chooses between this man, who lies 
neither to himself nor to her, and 
Paul Wychart, brotherly Virginian, 
makes an illuminating tale. Miss 
Pharall is plausible in her picture 
of a feminine heart both fine and 
philosophic. She has a knack for 
reproducing conversation, shunning 
mere smartness and the convention 
of constantly calling a spade a 
filthy thing of stench infernal. She 
does, however, find it easier to com- 
mence than to close the psychologi- 
cal complications. 


NON-FICTION 
Idler 


The Story.* A country carpenter 
—tall, inarticulate, muscled like a 
bison—marries a_ horse-breeder’s 
daughter and moves in from Hun- 
tington, L. I., to hammer up frame 
houses in Brooklyn, the lustily 
sprawling community of 1823. His 
wife, Louisa, bears nine children 
in quiet, capable fecundity, express- 
ing through motherhood and house- 
wifery certain deep stirrings that 
are incommunicable to her  hus- 
band. 

Her strong little sons move freely 
about the town, one in particular, 
Walt, the second oldest, bringing 
home much news of teamsters and 
ferryboatmen, or—the gravity gone 
from his ruddy-brown face, his 
tar-black hair cocked with excite- 
ment—of how the Marquis de La- 
fayette picked him up and kissed 
him. 

This small Walt awes her some- 
what. He is affectionate, demon- 
strative, but utterly imperturbable, 
even before his father’s taciturn 
anger or tenderness. When, by 16, 
he has towered up to his father’s 
height and beam, his mother has 
accepted as inscrutable in him a 
poise that seems a latent power, 
like a wind not yet blowing. 

Swimming, gulis’-egging, clam- 
ming, spearing eels through the 
bay ice, are more in his line than 
schoolbooks. He gravely swaps 
yarns with the bearded herdsmen 
of Montauk Point. The sea’s spell 
is on him early. 

He reads the Thousand and One 
Nights, learns to set type, begins 
writing prose and verse for Brook- 
lyn sheetlets, the Star, the Patriot. 
When city life irks—even New 
York with John Jacob Astor tin- 
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kling through it in his sleigh—he 
leaves his compositor’s stool to go 
down the Island and teach in rural 
schools—at Flushing, Woodbury, 
Whitestone. He is loved every- 
where, a big gentle lad who joins 
in at games as soon as the bell 
rings; and he is content every- 
where—for whenever it seems good 
to him he walks away, down the 
country roads, over a plain, off to 
the shore to split waves with his 
strong body and loaf on the warm 
sand. 

That imperturbable quality grows 
in him. Editors, recognizing his 
ability, are irritated by his in- 
dolence, then struck foolish and 
speechless by the impersonal tol- 
erance and: good-humor with which 
he takes his leave. Openings are 
plentiful, for he can pump a column 
into a gorgeous political balloon 
and, modeling his style after Ed- 
gar Poe’s, turn off fiction serials 
that harrow most satisfactorily. 
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FREQUENTLY you hear a man say, “If Fatimas 


few cents more, Fatima would not be Fatima 


“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make” 






were sold at fifteen cents everybody would 
smoke them.” No doubt, but that’s easier 
For without the finer tobac- 


cos, the subtle delicacy, made possible by a 
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Fascinating New 
Adventures in Vision 


URELY, if you have never owned a pair of 
binoculars, fascinating new adventures await 
me this summer. The amount of pleasure which 
inoculars add to vacation-time is a surprise and 
delight to everyone. They open a magic door to 
distant scenes, whose interest and beauty would 
otherwise remain invisible to you. 
A never-failing source of entertainment is this 
strange and wonderful “Power over Distance’’, 
_— us by Optical Science. With “*8 POWER” 
inoculars, you see an object 8 miles away as 
clearly as if it were only 1 mile away. You see 
an object 80 yards away as clearly as if it were 
only 10 yards away. Or, in other words, just by 
raising these glasses to your eyes, you reduce any 
distance to one eighth of what it actually is. 
That is what “8 POWER” means. 
Wouldn’t you like to take a pair of these special 
French binoculars with you on your vacation? 
They are brand new—just out of the factory 
testing rooms. They are strong and light in 
weight—only 17 oz. Central focusing. Supplied 
with handsome black sole leather case, shoulder 
strap and neck strap. Sent postpaid upon receipt 
of check or money-order for $23.50. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Try them 10 days. If not suited, 
send them back and we will promptly refund 
your money. 


$23.50 


ANDREW J. LLOYD COMPANY 
Dept. A3 
Manufacturing Opticians, Est. 1870 
300 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


PERHAPS you, tod, have 

dreamed of the day 
when the financial prob- 
lems of your College, 
Hospital or Church would 
be solved--- 


Trained members of our staff and 
proven business methods can bring 
you success. Our experience is at 
your command. 


THE HEWITT COMPANY 
Tribune Tower 
CHICAGO 
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Effects Revolutionary 
Changes in Public Refuse 
Collection 


Sanitary, entirely enclosed body. Automatic 
loading end distribution. Cuts collection costs in 
half. Pays for itself the first year. Why shouldn’t 
your city have it? Details on request. 


Atia Corporation.Dept.C. 
150 Broadway, New York 





By sheer imperturbability he pro- 
ceeds on up to the Brooklyn Eagle’s 
staff, departing, when his Abolitien 


POET WHITMAN 


Hammered all around his nailheads 


feelings get too vigorous for his 
employers, to take charge of Pub- 
lisher McClure’s new Crescent in 
New Orleans. 

He is 29 and graying, patriar- 
chal. Women, to whom he was 
long indifferent, have come into his 
life as simply as food and drink— 
as Woman. In New Orleans, an 
exquisitely voluptuous Creole girl, 
schooled in Paris, takes him—great- 
bodied, red-bronze of complexion 
—to herself as Man. They part, 
still lovers, and the episode is in- 
vested with the same universality 
that spreads over a vast hoard 
of experiences and impressions he 
gains traveling the broad Missis- 
sippi basin by canal, river and 
Great Lakes, by farmlands, moun- 
tains and new cities, back to Brook- 
lyn, to lean on the front fence 
sucking a twig, to decide to quit 
picayune political hacking and try 
working with his big hands. 

His father and George and Jeff, 
brothers, are delighted, even if 
Walt does hammer all around his 
nailheads and sit on a rafter read- 
ing Homer and Aeschylus at lunch 
hour. He has “quit loafing.” But 
the morning comes when he is late 
for breakfast and they find him 
sitting up in bed, the floor strewn 
with loose papers, writing again. 
They guess he is hopeless. 

Only the mother, Louisa, senses 
his new, deeper travail. She leaves 
Walt more alone than ever, except 
to put food where he can get it 
and unlatch the kitchen window 
when he is gone to wander in the 
night, during months of vision, re- 
vision, destruction and _ creation, 
months of the purgation, despair, 
and finally the vehement triumph 
of a man giving his whole self to 
his country and his kind. 

“T had great trouble,” he says 
simply, “in leaving out the stock 
poetical touches, but succeeded at 
last,” Five versions of Leaves of 


Grass have been cast to wind, 
water and fire, after bitter hours 
of solitude in the lee of basaltic 
boulders on a sand-strewn promon- 
tory. The sixth version is stark 
flesh and marrow with life’s tide 
flooding, pounding through it. 


Emerson writes that silly phrase, 
“T greet you at the beginning of a 
great career’—silly because the 
greatness is -complete, the “one 
self” has been sung. The rest is 
controversial and boisterous—Walt 
the boastful, Walt the Broadway 
swaggerer. It is splendid and 
touching—Walt nursing Civil War 
soldier-boys, Walt’s seerhood and 
second childhood in Camden, N. J. 
But it is all on the down grade, 
all in the public eye and more or 
less familiar, all but the peace of 
Walt’s profound epitaph— 

Come, lovely and soothing death, 
Undulate round the world, serene- 
ly arriving. ... 

The Significance, the grand thing, 
is to have made Walt known as 
a natural force is known, by its 
unhurried yet manifest effects—by 
putting the reader into the boots 
of people who knew and felt Walt, 
bringing his big frame and nature 
so close that psychological terms 
are irrelevant and it is unneces- 
sary even to quote the poems to 
show why they were written, what 
they mean. If there is a mite 
of unction spread through Author 
Rogers’ pages, it is not obtrusive 
nor out of place in a book that is 
bound to be laid warmly and 
strongly to the hearts of many 
people—a book, by the way, from 
huge presses that roar today on a 
Long Island plain Walt must often 
have crossed, meditating. 

The Author is arrestingly young, 
only 25 or so, only three years out 
of Harvard—a fact which seems 
to have annoyed certain stiff-joint- 
ed metropolitan pundits, who, hold- 
ing Whitman to be an object for 
grave veneration, have almost 
ealled Cameron Rogers an _ over- 
weening puppy. But young Au- 
thor Rogers is not overweening 
nor has he overreached his pow- 
ers. He is mature, not precocious— 
maybe as the result of a cosmo- 
politan upbringing. He and his 
brothers were schooled in Switzer- 
Jand. His summer vacations from 
college were all spent with the 
Meynell family in England—Au- 
thors Wilfrid and Alice and their 
talented children. After college, 
where he had played at football 
and tennis as well as writing for 
the Advocate and Hasty Pudding 
(drama), he joined the World’s 
Work staff, edited a roaring book 
of drinking songs (Full and By), 
contributed essays to the Saturday 
Review. Gusty Christopher Mor- 
jey is his friend, and Rogers is now 
editing The Three Hours for Lunch 
Club Book. 
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The facilities of TimE’s book 
department are at its readers’ 
disposal. To order the _ above, 
or any other books, inclose a 
check or cash to the Book 
Editor, making plain to whom you 
wish your purchases sent. 
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